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KENTUCKY   DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION   FOR   EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Faculty  Seminar 
May    12-13,  1986 

Natural  Bridge   State  Park 
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Registration,  Coffee 

Overview  and  Characteristics  of  the 
MHSI  Child 

Bonnie   Ut ley 

University   of  Pittsburgh 
LUNCH 

Functional   Vision — Observation  and 
Assessment 

Bonnie  Ut ley 
BREAK 

Functional  Vision — Programming 
Considerations 
Bonnie  Ut ley 


Tuesday,  May  13 


8:45  am 

9:00   am  -   10:20  am 


10: 20  am  -  10: 30  am 
10:30   am  -   11:45  am 


11:45  am 
1:15  pm 


2:30  pm 

2:45  pm 

3:30  pm 

4:15  pm 


1:15  pm 
2:45  pm 


2:45  pm 

3:30  pm 

4:15  pm 

4:30  pm 


Coffee 

Functional   Hearing — Observation  and 
As  sessment 

Bonnie  Ut ley 
BREAK 

Functional   Hearing — Programming 
Considerations 

Bonnie  Utley 
LUNCH 

Language   and   Communicative  Intent; 
Receptive   Cuing  Systems 

Debbie  Knapp 
BREAK 

Expressive   Communication;  Programming 

Debbie  Knapp 
Group  Di scussion--Implications  for 
University  Programs 
Wrap-up   and  Evaluation 


Faculty  Seminar 


The  Multihandicapped   Sensory   Impaired  Child 
Bonnie  Utley 

University   of  Pittsburgh 
Department   of   Special  Education 

Project   PREP,    Western  Psychiatric   Institute   and  Clinic 

121   University  Place 

Pittsburgh,   PA  15213 

(A12)   624-1703   or  624-0215 

Participants 
Hilda  Caton 
Cinda  Christensen 

Don  Cross 
Sue  Enoch 

Dave  Cast 
Carol   Ann  Georges 
Jon  Green 
Sharon  Guiltlnan 

Preston  Lewis 

Pam  Smith 
John  Vokurka 
Earl  Zehr 


UK  Deaf-Blind  Program 

Nancy  Berger  Lexington--(UK) 

Alice  Buchanan  Loui svi 1 le-- ( KS B ) 

Debbie   Knapp  Lexington--( UK ) 

Marie   Ruf  L ou 1 s v 1 1 1 e -- ( KS B ) 


University   of  Louisville 
Office   of  Education  for 

Exceptional  Children 
University   of  Kentucky 
Kentucky   School    for   the  Blind; 
University   of  Louisville 
University   of  Kentucky 
Morehead   State  University 
Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Jessamine   County   Schools;  SPLASH; 
University   of  Kentucky 
Office   of  Education   for  Exceptional 
Children;  SPLASH 
University   of  Kentucky 
Western  Kentucky  University 
Cumberland  College 


KENTUCKY   DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION   FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


'      -         Faculty  Seminar 
May   12-13,  1986 

THE   MULTIHANDICAPPED   SENSORY    IMPAIRED  CHILD 

Reference  Manual 


Topic:      Functional  Vision 

Vision  Assessment   and   Program  Manual    for  Severely 

Handicapped   and/or  Deaf-Blind  Students 

Developed   by   the   Bay  Area   Severely  Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind   Project,    San  Francisco  State 
University,    1980.      Bonnie  Utley,   Lori   Goetz,  Kathy 
Gee,   Marylud   Baldwin,   Phillip   Hatlen,  Wayne 
Sailor. 


Topic:      Functional  Hearing 


Auditory  Assessment   and  Programming   for  Severely 

Handicapped   and   Deaf-Blind  Students 

Developed   by   the  Bay  Area   Severely  Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind   Project,    San  Francisco  State 
University,    1981.      Lori   Goetz,   Bonnie  Utley,  Kathy 
Gee,   Marylud  Baldwin,    Wayne  Sailor. 

Topic:      Prelingui s ti c  Communication 

Communication  Development   in  Young   Children  with 
De a f -B 1 indne s s ;      Literature   Review  I. 

Deaf-Blind   Communication   Skills   Center,  Teaching 

Research  Division,  1985. 

"The   Selection   of   an  Augmentative   System  of 
Communication   Intervention:      A   Critique   of  Decision 
Rules."     Joe   Reichle   and   George   Karlan   (JASH,  1985, 
Volume    10,    Number   3,  146-156). 

"Receptive   Tactual   Cues."     Kathleen   S t r eme 1-Camp be  1 1  , 
Deaf-Blind   Communication   Skills   Center,  Teaching 
Research  Division.      Handout,  1985. 

"Cued   Commands   Chart."     Programmed  Environments 
Curriculum.      James  W.   Tawney,    Deborah  Knapp,  Carol 
O'Reilly,    Sandra  Pratt.      Charles   E.    Merrill,  1979. 

"The  Use   of    'Symbol   Shelves'    in  Teaching  Communication 
with  Multihandlcapped   Children".      Ann  Silverrain. 
Education   Service   Center,    Region   20,    San  Antonio, 
Texas,  1982. 


"Teaching  Time   Concepts  Through  Use   of  Concrete 
Calendars."     Robbie  Umholtz    and   Dale   Rudin.  Texas 
School   for   the  Blind,  1981. 


"Non-Verbal  P r e 1 i ngui s ti c   Communication:      A  Guide  to 
Communication  Levels   in  P r e li ngui s t i c  Handicapped 
Children".      Maurine   Otos,   Oregon  Department  of 
Education,  1983. 

"Analyzing    the   Communicative   Functions   of  Aberrant 
Behavior".      Anne   Donnella,   Patricia  Mirenda,  Richard 
Mesaros,   Lynette   Fassebender.      JASH,    198A,    Volume  9, 
Number   3,  201-212. 

"Activiites  That  Promote   Communication  in 
Low-Functioning  Mul tihandicapped   Children".  Ann 
Silverrain.      Education   Service   Center,    Region   20,  San 
Antonio,   Texas,  1983. 

"A  Prelanguage  Program  for  the  Mu 1 t i hand i c app ed  Based 
on  the  Van  Dijk  Approach"  and  "Interrelating  Van  Dijk 
and  Piaget".  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
19  78  . 

"Communication  Placement   Assessment".  Communication 
Curriculum.      Kathleen   S t reme 1-Carap be  1 1 ,  Nancy 
Johnson-Do rn ,    Judy   Guide,   Tom  Udell.      Teaching  Research 
Integration  Project    for   Children   and   Youth  with  Severe 
Handicaps, 1984. 

"ICS   -   Skills    to   be  Taught".      Individualized  Curriculum 
Sequence   and  Extended   Classroom  Models   for  Learners  Who 
Are   Deaf   and   Blind.      Edwin  Helmstetter,  Mariangeles 
Murphy-Herd,    Sally   Roberts,    Doug   Guess.  Curriculum 
Development   Project    for  Secondary   Age  Severely 
Handicapped   Deaf-Blind   Students.      University   of  Kansas, 
1  984  . 


REFERENCES  FOR  THE  ICS  MODEL 


Mulligan,  M.,  Guess,  D.,  Holvoet,  J.,  &  Brown,  F.  (1980).  The  individualized 
curriculum  sequencing  model  (I):  Implications  from  research  on  massed, 
distributed,  or  spaced  trial  training.  Journal  of  the  Association  for 
Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps,  5_,  325-337"! 

Holvoet,  J.,  Guess,  D.,  Mulligan,  M.,  &  Brown,  F.  (1980).  The  individualized 
curriculum  sequencing  model  (11):  A  teaching  strategy  for  severely 
handicapped  students.  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe 
Handicaps ,  5^,  337-352.  ~ 

Brown,  F.,  Holvoet,  J.,  Guess,  D.,  &  Mulligan,  M.  (1980).  The  individualized 
curriculum  sequencing  model (III):  Small  group  instruction.  Journal  of  the 
Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps,  5_,  352-368. 

Gaylord-Ross,  R.,  &  Holvoet,  J.  (1985).  Strategies  for  educating  students  with 
severe  handicaps.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company. 

Guess.  G.,  &  Helmstetter,  E.  (1986).  Skill  cluster  instruction  and  the  in- 
dividualized curriculum  sequencing  model.  In,  R.  Horner,  L.H.  Meyer, 
and  H.D.  Fredericks  (Eds.),  Education  of  learners  with  severe  handicaps. 
Baltimore:  Paul  H.  Brookes  Publishing.   
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ASSESSMENT  SCALES  FOR  USE  WITH 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  WHO  ARE  DEAF-BLIND 


DEVELOPMENTAL  SCALES 

Stillman,  R.  (1978).  The  Callier-Azuza  Scale. 

Available  from:  The  South  Central  Regional  Center  for 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
2930  Turtle  Creek  Plaza 
Suite  207 

Dallas,  Texas  75219 
or 

Callier  Center  for  Communication  Disorders 
1966  Inwood  Road 
Dallas,  Texas  75235 
(214)  783-3106 

Audience:  Preschool  and  elementary  age  students. 
BEHAVIORAL  CHECKLISTS 

Becker,  H.,  Schur,  S.,  Paoletti-Schel p,  M.,  &  Hammer,  E.  (1982).  Functional 
Skills  Screening  Inventory.   

Available  from:  Functional  Resources  Enterprises 
2734  Trail  of  the  Madrones 
Austin,  Texas  78746 

*  Please  note  that  this  exceptionally  good  assessment  system  is  available 
in  the  form  of  computer  programs  as  well  as  in  print.  Both  IBM  and  Apple  lie 
are  available  at  a  cost  of  $380.00  and  $340.00  respectively.  The  print  edition 
is  available  for  $46.00. 

Audience:  Preschool  through  adulthhod. 

Collins.  M.T.  &  Rudolph,  J. M.  (1975).  A  Manual  for  the  Assessment  of  a  Deaf- 
Blind  Multiply  Handicapped  Child.  ~  

Avaiable  from:  Midwest  Regional  Center  for  Services  to 
Deaf-Blind  Children 
Michigan  Department  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  30008 
Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

Audience:  Preschool  through  adulthood. 


* 


( 


Song,  A.Y.  &  Jones,  S.E.  (1980).  Wisconsin  Behavior  Rating  Scale. 

Available  from:  Central  Wisconsin  Center  for  the 
Developmental ly  Disabled 

/■   ■         317  Knutson  Drive 

"""'"^  Madison,  Wisconsin  53704 

Audience:  Preschool  through  adulthood. 


Faculty  Seminar 
Overview  Characteristics 

387o  D/B  pop.    found:     CA,   NY,   OH,   N  J ,  MI 

Newer  etiologies  f/  D/B  (RNA  Duplicating  viruses) 
TO-Toxoplasmos is 
R-  Rubella 

C-  Cytomeglovirus  (CMV) 
H-  Herpes 

Encephalitus /meningitis -another  etiology 
Neonatal  intensive  care-another  etiology 

Functional  level  of  pop. 

2/3  V-TMR  or  lower 

88%  have  residual  hearing  and/or  vision 
A.     More  likely  to  have  residual  vision 

Learning  characteristics 

A.  Similar  to  a  VI  child 

a.  High  self  stim. -attempt  to  replace  visual  input  child  is 
not  getting 

b.  Reduction  in  exploratory  behaviors 

c.  Tactile  def ens iveness 

B.  Poor  cormnunicat ion 

C.  Poor  Social  develop 

D.  Poor  Motor  develop 

Curriculum  Model 

Individual  Curriculum  Sequencing  (ICS) 
A.     Concurrent  vs  Serial  Training 

ex-a.     Pool  of  stimuli  such  as  motor  imitation 

1.  Teach  a  variety  of  activities  at  one  session  (concurrent) - 
preferred  method 

2,  Teach  each  activity  to  criterion  and  move  to  next  activity 


ICS  Model  and  Alternative  to  Traditional  Objective 

A.  Training  tr<<^  ls  are  distributed  or  spaced  rather  than  massed 

B.  Teaching  schedule  differs 

C.  Teaching  environments  differ 

D.  Translation  of  assess,   info  into  objectives  differs 

E.  The  selection  of  materials  differ. 

Application  of  ICS  Model 

A.  Communication 

B.  Visual  motor-attention  skills 

C.  Motor  skills 

a.  Transition  Behaviors 

b.  Protective  Reactions 

D.  Behavior  Management 

Grp.   Instruction  Advantages 

A.  Efficient 

B.  Provides  opportunity  for  observational  learning 


(serial ) 
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C,  Provides  opportunity  for  students  to  model  appropriate  behaviors 
for  each  other 

D.  Generalization  to  natural  environment. 

ex . -tolerating  people  in  close  proximity,   turn  taking 

Application  ICS  f/  grp.  instruction 

I.  Intra-sequent ial  training 

a.  Different  programs,  different  themes   (clustered,  individualized 
instruction) 

b.  Different  programs,   same  theme 

c.  Same  program,   same  theme 

II.  Inter-sequential  training 

a.     Interaction  between  students  in  the  grp.   ex. -sharing  materials, 
peer  relationships,  name  recognition  of  peers. 

Functional  Vision 
A.     Blink  reflex 

a.  Stimulus-open  hand 

b.  Practice  the  procedure  on  a  person  w/  normal  vision  so  you 
have  a  baseline  for  what  range  of  normal  is. 

c.  Ref lexiv^esponses  do  not  require  active  student  participation 

Physical  involvement  and  implications 

I.     Assymetrical  Tonic  Neck  Reflex  (ATR)-not  uncommon  to  see  gaze  to 
extensor   (straight)  side.     Tone  related  reduction  in  occular 
motility . 

A.  Suggest  good  relation  and  tone  and  turn  head  all  the  way  to 
the  opposite  side  and  then  back  to  midline. 

B.  Extensor  Tone-Tonic  deviation  gaze  upward 

C.  Athotoid  (Fluctuating  tone)  Disassociated   (^ze.     Gaze  does  not 
always  change  as  head  movement  changes. 

Lid  opening  Reflex-Movement  to  an  upright.     Ocular  vestibular 
reation,   sitting  position.     Stimulates  more  alert  responses. 

Programming  Considerations 

A.  Seeing  vs  looking 

a.  Seeing- 1 ight  coming  into  eye 

b.  Looking  more  attentional ly  related. 
1.  More  imp.  of  the  2 

B.  Light  training 

a.  Done  in  a  darkened  room  rather  than  under  normal  lighting 
conditions 

b.  Materials  used  should  be  useful  and  practical. 

c.  Supply  light  source  to  room  on  reostat 

C.  Using  auditory  toys  require  visual  behavior 

D.  Vision  Programming 

a.  Compensation 

b.  Remediation 

c.  Adaptation 

Auditory  Assessment 

I.     Characteristics  of  sound 

A.  Intensity  (d.B.)  one  measure  of  sound 

a.  Interpreted  as  "loudness" 

b.  Volume  of  air     particles  set  into  motion  by  sound 

B.  Frequency-pitch  (HZ) 
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II.  Hearing  Loss 

A.     Conduct ive- Outer  portion  of  or  inner  ear  effect  as  sounds 
do  not  travel  down  ear  canal  or  does  not  properly  translate 
into  sound  once  it  gets  to  inner  ear.     Often  correctable 
(ex.  otitis  media) 

  B.     Sensor i-neural  loss-(inner  ear) 

C.  Etiology 

a.  TORCH  Syndromes 

b.  Antibiotics 

c.  Aspirin  (temporary) 

III,   Informal  assessment  of  hearing 

A.     BOA  (Behavior     Observation  Audiometry) 

a.  Questionable  Reliability 

b.  3  classes  of  sounds  assessed 

1.  Speech  sounds 

2.  Environmental  Sounds 

3.  Noisemakers 

C.     Formats  f/  BOA  assessment 

a.  Sojjnd  presented  from  behind  by  instructor  at  about  a 
45     angle  to  ears. 

b.  Tape  sounds  w/  15  second  intervals  between  sounds. 
Sounds  should  be  presented  at  70-90  dB. 

IV.  Formal  Audiological  Assessment 

A,  Operant  Motor  Response  (OMR) 
a.     Play  Audiometry 

B.  Visually  Reinforced  Localization  (VRL) 
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University  of  Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Department  of  Special  Education 


RESOURCES 


PARENT  TRAINING 

Ferrell .  K.A.  Reach  Out  and  teach 

Consultant  in  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  W.  16th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Efron,  M.  &  DuBoff,  B.R.  A  vision  guide  for  teachers  of  Deaf-Blind 

children. 

South  Atlantic  Regional  Center  for  Services 

to  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Division  for  Exceptional  Children 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruct 

Bunn-Hatch  Building 

Hillsboro  Street 

Raleigh,  NC  27611 


Peabody  Mobility  Kits  ($150.00) 
and 

Peabody  Model  Vision  Project  ($75.00) 

Stoelting  Co. 

1350  S.  Kostner  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60623 


Harley,  R.K.,  Wood,  T.A.,  & 
Merbler,  J.B. 


Harley,  R.K.,  DuBose,  R.F.  & 
Baurgeault,  S.E. 


5M01  FORBES  QUADRANGLE,  230  S.  BOUQUET  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA  15260 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:     FUNCTIONAL  VISION  ASSESSMENT 


for  Preschool  Visually  Impaired  Children 
(Birth  to  Six  Years) 


Compiled  by:     Deborah  Gleason 

Preschool  Services,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 


Look  at  Me;     A  Resource  Manual  for  the  Development  of  Residual  Vision  in 
Multiply  Impaired  Children 
Audrey  J.  Smith  and  Karen  Shane  Cote 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry  Press 
Philadelphia,  PA  1982 

A  useful  functional  vision  assessment  for  multiply  handicapped  and 
young  children;  covers  basic  visual  skills  without  going  into  de- 
tailed assessment  of  more  advanced  visual-motor  or  visual-perceptual 
skills;  fairly  easy  to  administer;  helpful  as  an  initial  assessment, 
with  further  evaluation  of  more  advanced  visual  skills  as  needed. 
The  manual  also  includes  chapters  covering  anatomy  of  the  eye,  basic 
optical  principles,  common  eye  disorders  and  diseases,  and  a  vision 
stimulation  sequence  (includes  lessons,  materials,  etc.)  which 
follows  along  with  the  assessment.    An  excellent  overview  of  func- 
tional vision  evaluation  and  related  optical  considerations. 

Peabody  Functional  Vision  Inventory  for  the  Multiple  and  Severely  Handicapped 
C.  H.  Stoelting  Company 
424  North  Homan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60624 

This  assessment  goes  into  more  detail  than  the  "Look  at  Me"  evalua- 
tion and  requires  further  testing  expertise.     (It  is  recommended 
that  two  people  perform  this  assessment,  one  to  administer  items, 
one  to  observe).     Items  are  included  in  the  following  categories: 
structural  defects/behavioral  abnormalities,  reflexive  reactions, 
eye  movement,  near  vision,  distance  vision,  visual  field  preference, 
and  visual  perception.     In  addition,  introductory  material  relating 
to  major  ocular  impairments,  a  glossary  of  terms,     and  activity 
guidelines  with  lessons  corresponding  to  the  assessment  are  included, 


A  Vision  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Marvin  Efron,  0.  D.,  Ph.D.,  and  Beth  Reilly  Duboff,  M.A. 
South  Atlantic  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  1976 

Region  I  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts  02172 


Available  from: 
(on  loan  only) 


Available  from: 


Price:  $.75 


or 

South  Atlantic  Regional  Center  for 

Services  to  Deaf -Blind  Children 

Division  for  Exceptional  Children 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


(i 
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Bibliography:  Functional 
Vision  Assessment 
Page  2 


Many  ideas  and  techniques  for  assessing  the  visual  functioning  in 
deaf-blind  children,  particularly  within  the  classroom  setting,  are 
discussed.     Resource  material  related  to  vision,  testing  terminology, 
etc.,  is  also  included  in  this  handbook. 

Program  to  Develop  Efficiency  in  Visual  Functioning:     Diagnostic  Assessment 
Procedure  and  Design  for  Instruction 

"  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  KY  40206 

$182.50  for  complete  kit;  several  components  available  separately 
The  purposes  of  this  program  are  to  provide  a  means  to  evaluate 
the  level  of  visual  functioning  in  low  vision  persons  and  to  train 
such  persons  to  use  their  vision  more  efficiently.    This  assess- 
ment is  appropriate  for  children  with  cognitive  functioning  of  at 
least  three  years.     Suggested  lessons  (including  needed  pictorial 
materials)  which  correspond  to  the  assessment  items  are  also  in- 
cluded.   The  Source  Book  on  Low  Vision  contains  a  wealth  of  back- 
ground material  on  low  vision. 

Stycar  Vision  Tests 

Mary  D.  Sheridan,  1976 

Published  and  Distributed  by:     The  NFER-Nelson  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Darville  House 

2  Oxford  Road  East 

Windsor,  Berks    SL4  IDF 

England 

Also  available  from:     Institute  of  Psychological  Research 

3A  Fleury  Street  West 
Montreal, -Quebec    H3L  9Z9 
Canada 

Contains  several  methods  of  testing  distant  vision  in  children  ages 
2-7  or  multihandicapped  (miniature  toys  test.  Panda  test);  also 
includes  graded  balls  test  (for  6  months  -  Ih  years)  and  mounted 
ball  test.    The  complete  kit  costs  approximately  $150.00,  but  com- 
ponents may  be  purchased  separately.    This  is  more  of  a  formal  than 
functional  vision  assessment. 
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Motor-Free  Visual  Perception  Test 

Academic  Therapy  Publications 
1539  Fourth  Street 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901 

This  assessment  is  designed  for  children  functioning  from  4-8  years 
of  age.     Visual  perceptual  abilities  assessed  include:  figure- 
ground,  visual  discrimination,  visual  memory,  visual  closure,  and 
spatial  relationships.    The  test  was  standardized  on  physically 
handicapped  children.     The  child  identifies  black  and  white  geometric 
and  letter- like  forms. 


Understanding  Low  Vision 

Randall  T.  Jose,  Editor 

University  of  Houston  College  of  Optometry      C  1983 

Available  from:    American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

This  is  a  useful  reference  book  which  provides  a  comprehensive  over- 
view of  low  vision  assessment  and  services,  including  the  functional 
implications  of  low  vision.     The  following  areas  are  covered: 
understanding  low  vision;  assessment  of  low  vision;  clinical  services 
training  and  instructional  services;  and  special  considerations. 
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Visual  Acuity  Tests  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps 

Test 

Type  of  Response/Symbol 

Commercial  Outlet 

Lippmann  nUiV 

"H,"  "0,"  "T,"  and  "V" 

Good— Lite  Company 
7426  W.  Madison  Street 
Forest  Park,  XL  60130 

Lighthouse 
Flashcard 

label  or  match  pictures: 
house,  umbrella,  and  apple 

New  York  Association  for 
111  E.  59th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 

Dr.  Pepper 
Test 

label  or  match  shapes: 
circle,  square,  and 
triangle 

Drs .  Pepper  and  Stahl 

320  'a'  Avenue 

Lake  Oswego,  OR  97034 

Parsons  Visual 
Acuity  Test 
(PVAT) 

point  to  or  match  pictures: 
hand,  cake,  and  bird 

Bernell  Corporation 
422  E.  Monroe  Street 
South  Bend,  IN  46601 

Visual  Acuity  Tests  Chart  reprinted  from:     The  Association  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Journal,  Vol.  6,  Fall,  1981;  "Vision  Screening  for  Persons  with 
Severe  Handicaps",  P.  Cress,  C.  Spellman,  T.  DeBriere,  A.  Sizemore,  J.  Northam, 
J,  Johnson 
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ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES 
FOR  SENSORY  ASSESSMENT 

Kukla,  D.,  &  Connolly,  T.T.  (1978).    Assessment  of  auditory  functioning 
of  deaf-bl ind/multi -handicapped  children.    Dallas:    South  Central 
Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children. 

Goetz,  L.,  Gee,  K.,  Baldwin,  M.,  &  Sailor,  W.  (1982).  Classroom-based 
sensorv  assessment  procedures  for  severely  handicapped  students: 
Case  studies  nf  a  stimulus  transfer  paradigm.  Analysis  and  Intervention 
in  Developmental'Di  sabil  ities  ,  2^,  l7l-IB^. 

Cress,  P.,  Spellman,  C,  DeBriere,  T.,  Sizemore,  A.,  Northam,  J.,  &  Johnson, 
J.  (1981).  Vision  screening  for  persons  with  severe  handicaps.  Journal 
of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps,  6,  41-51. 


REFERENCES  FOR  VAN  DIJK 


COMMUNICATION  STRATEGIES 

Sternberg,  L.,  Battle,  C,  &  Hill,  C.  (1980).  Prelanguage  communication 
programming  for  the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped.  Journal  of 
the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps,  5_,  224-234 . 

Sternberg,  L.  (1982),  Communication  instruction.  In,  L.  Sternberg  and 
G.  Adams  (Eds.),  Educating  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
students ,  pp.  209-243.  Rockville,  MD:  AsjDen  Systems. 

Sternberg,  L.,  Pegnatore,  L.,  &  Hill,  C.  (1983).  Establishing  interactive 
communication  behaviors  with  profoundly  mentally  handicapped  students. 
Journal  of  the  Association  for  Persons  with  Severe  Handicaps,  8, 
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HOW  TO  GIVE  A  LISTENING  CHECK  TO  A  HEARING  AID 


1.  Insert  a  new  battery,  matching  positive  and  negative  terminals.  If  necessary,  clean  battery 
terminals  and  contacts. 

2.  Set  controls:     (a)  "on/ofV  switch  in  "off'  position 

(b)  Volume  control  at  lowest  setting 

(c)  Switch  in  "M"  (mike)  or  "MT"  (mike-iel.)  position 

(d)  Tone  control  un  setting  most  frequently  used 

3.  Place  receiver  to  your  ear.  Cover  the  receiver  with  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Hold  the  hearing 
aid  away  from  your  ear  to  prevent  feedback. 

4.  Turn  the  hearing  aid  on.  Turn  the  volume  control  wheel  up  and  down  slowly,  listening  for 
scratchiness  or  dead  spots.  The  volume  control  should  neither  be  excessively  loose,  nor  bind 
against  the  case.  Check  fur  distortion. 

5.  Turn  the  "on/off  switch  back  and  forth  to  check  for  intermittent  or  loose  contacts. 

6.  Change  to  the  other  tone  positions  and  listen  for  appropriate  changes  in  pitch  or  quality  of 
the  souruj. 

7.  Roll  the  cord  back  and  fonh  between  the  fingers  to  check  for  "cut-outs." 

8.  Check  the  firmness  of  cord  connections.  Have  spare  cord  available. 

9.  Check  ear  molds  for  wax. 

10.  Gently  tap  the  hearing  aid  on  all  sides  to  check  for  a  reduction  of  power  or  loose  connec- 
tions. Check  for  loose  screws  in  the  case. 

1 1 .  With  the  aid  in  the  "ofT*  position  and  the  receiver  out  of  your  ear,  place  your  thumb  firmly 
over  the  opening  in  the  receiver.  Turn  the  hearing  aid  on  and  turn  the  volume  all  the  way  up. 
Listen  for  a  soft  whistling  sound  from  the  hearing  aid  case  or  from  the  receiver.  The  aid 
should  be  serviced  if  whistling  or  feedback  is  internal. 

12.  Clean  the  earmold  and  attach  it  to  the  receiver.  Place  your  thumb  firmly  over  the  hole  in  the 
earmold  and  turn  the  hearing  aid  to  its  loudest  position.  If  you  hear  a  faint  whistling  at  the 
receiver,  be  sure  there  is  a  thin  plastic  washer  between  the  receiver  and  earmold  or  the  "re- 
ceiver-saver"  is  in  position.  Recheck  the  aid.  Ceruin  types  of  hearing  aids  have  a  washer 
between  the  cord  and  receiver.  Your  dealer  will  advise  you  if  one  is  needed.  If  the  whistling 
persists,  return  the  hearing  aid  to  your  dealer  for  service. 

1 3.  If  possible,  have  an  earmold  made  for  yourself  to  aid  in  listening  to  and  checking  each  child's 
hearing  aid. 


Adapted  fr»>m:  Curin^/  to/  a  ChilJ'i  Heunry       rharlolte  Dempsey,  Audiological  Services,  Ze- 
nith Hfjrin>;  AiJ  balc»  (ioipixatiun 

Reprinted  from: 

Kukla,  D. ,  &  Connolly,  T.T.    Assessment  of  auditory  functioning  of  deaf-blind/ 
multi handicapped  children.    Dallas:    South  Central  Regional  Center  for 
Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children,  1978. 
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CALIBRATED  TOYS 


The  following  toys  have  been  calibrated  with  a  sound  level  meter  according  to  inten- 
sity-thai is,  the  loudness  level  of  each  toy  has  been  measured.  They  have  been  calibrated 
at  6",  1 T,  3',  and  6'.  The  lower  the  decibel  (dB)  level,  the  softer  the  sound  the  toy  pro- 
duces.  The  higher  decibel  levels  Indicate  louder  sounds. 

These  calibrations  (measurements)  are  not  exact.  The  loudness  of  the  sound  produced 
depends  on  the  person  activating  the  toy  (e.g.,  how  hard  she  shakes  toy),  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  activated  (e.g.,  ubie,  rug,  tile),  and  the  background  noises  in  the  room 
itself.  We  have  attempted  to  keep  these  variables  as  consistent  as  possible  in  calibrating 
the  toys.  The  teacher  should  likewise  present  the  toys  in  the  same  manner  if  she  wishes 
the  loudness  level  to  remain  constant. 

The  toys  have  been  divided  into  ranges  of  10  decibels  and  are  listed  within  each 
range  in  approximate  order  of  increasing  intensity.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher 
calibrate  other  toys  in  her  classroom,  environmenul  sounds  around  the  classroom,  and 
her  voice  and  add  them  to  the  following  lists.  A  sound  level  meter  is  usually  available 
from  an  audiologist  for  these  calibrations.  All  toys  have  been  calibrated  on  a  thick 
ubietop  in  a  soundproof  room  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Toys  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are 
included  in  the  Auditory  Assessment  Kit  and  are  available  on  loan  from  the  South  Central 
Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children. 


LESS  THAN  50  dS 


TOY 

MANUFACTURER 

OIRECnONS 

DISTANCE  FROM 
CHILD 

Baby  Actton  Ball 
yeltow  hourglass  ball) 

Ptayskool 

turn  over  and  let  pieces 
fall  throufh 

6",  r,2' 

* 

Music  Box  Owl 

Fisher  Price 

wind  up  to  play  music 
("Cradle  Song^) 

6* 

« 

"Rattle  Palj"  -  blue 
whale,  red  snail, 
yeltuw  fish  rattles 

Child  Guidance 
First  Play 

shake  back  A  forth  hard 

3' 

snull  rtd  hopping  trog 

Japan 

fully  wound,  let  hop  on 
table 

6' 

50  •  60  dB 

DISTANCE  FROM 

TOY   MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  ^CHILD 


Rattle  Pals  -  plastic 
N^hale,  snail,  fish 

Child  Guidance 
First  Play 

shake  back  and  forth 
hard 

6".  V,  T 

Music  Box  Owl 

Fisher  Price 

wind  up  and  let  play 

Clear  Casta  (red  &  blie 
plastic) 

Japan 

pinch  together  soft/y 

T,y 

Wooden  tube  knocker 
with  stick 

Taiwan 

hit  softly 

T 

Flower  rattle 

Fisher  Price 

shake  side  to  side 
4x/sec. 

2',y 

Wooden  windup 
truck 

Mattd 

fully  wound,  hold  by 
tower  and  let  wheels 

spin 

6' 

Happy  Hoppers 

Fisher  Price 

roil  back  A  forth  (12") 
by  handle  on  floor  (rug) 

6* 

60  -  70dB 


DISTANCE  FROM 

TOY  MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  CHILD 


Flower  Rattle 

Fisher  Price 

shake  side  to  side 
4x/sec. 

6" 

Clear  Casta 

Japan 

(1)  pinch  together  hard 

(2)  pinch  together  soft 

6' 

6",  r 

Bells 

shake  soft 

2* 

Kittie  in  the  Keg 
(nesting  barrels) 

Child  Guidance 

put  small  light  green 
barrel  in  large  dark 
green  barrel  -  turn  from 
side  to  side.  2x/sec. 

6",  r,  2\  3' 

Rubber  Jacks  bail 

release  from  6"  into 
1  -lb.  metal  coffee  can 

2',y 

Roly  Poly  Chime  Bail 

.  Fisher  Pric* 

roll  back  &  forth  on 

UDie 

Happy  Apple 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  A  forth  on 
ubie 

6",  r,  T,  y 

Whistling  Ride>it  Loco 

Marx 

press  the  ydlow  toot 
horn  soft-medium 

'y.6' 

Yellow  plastic  squeeze 
porcupine 

Space  Lanoo 

squeeze  hard 

3*.  6' 

Pound-a-Round 

Child  Guidance 

push  down  top  and 
release 

3*.  6' 

Sh.ipc-o-Qall 

fupperware 

drop  piece  in 

3' 

Conf 'd 


60  <  70  dB  (Continued) 


TOV  MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  CHILD 


Queen  Bu/zy  Bee 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  and  forth  on 
floor  (rug)  within  12", 
holding  it  with  your  hanc 

6' 

Halloween  round  tin 
cat  rattle 

shake  4x/sec. 

6* 

WiMjclen  clacker 

Creative  Playthings 

bang  together  2x/bec. 

6' 

Busy  Box 

Kohner 

push  button 

6".}\  2\3' 

jalopy 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  and  forth 
within  2",  holding  car 
at  center 

6' 

small  red  windup 
hopping  frog 

Japan 

fully  wound,  let  hop 
on  table 

2\  3*  - 

wooden  windup  truck 

Manet 

fully  wound,  hold  by 
tower  in  center  of  car 
and  let  wheels  spin 

2;3' 

Raggedy  Ann 
plastic  rattle 

Bobbs-Merrill 

shake  back  &.  forth 
4x/sec. 

3'.  6" 

70  •  80  dB 


DISTANCE  FROM 

TOY  MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  CHILD 


Shape-o-Bail 

Tupperware 

drop  piece  in,  one 

6".  r,  2* 

Raggedy  Ann  plutic 
rattle 

Bobbs-^te  rrill 

shake  back  and  forth 

6".  V 

Halloween  noisemaker 

swing  around 

6' 

Hopping  Frog 
windup  1'/^" 

Japan 

fully  wound,  put  on 
table 

6",  r 

ring  rong  ball  in 
can 

coffee  can  from  6" 

r,  y 

Tennis  ball  in  can 

release  into  1  -lb.  metal 
coffee  can  from  6" 

y,  T.  3' 

jacks  bail  in  can 

r*lAM«  SffitA  1-lh  metxi 

coffee  can  from  6" 

6",  y 

Wooden  clacker 

Creative  Playthings 

shake  2x/sec. 

6",y,  Y 

Clear  Casta 
(plastic  red  &  blue) 

japan 

clack  hard 

T,  3' 

Chatter  Telephorw 

Fisher  Price 

turn  dial 
release 

roll  back  &  forth  on 
t^le 

6*M',2'.3' 
3' 

6".  r.  2',  3' 

Porcupine  Squeeze  Toy 

Space  Lanco 

squeeze  head 

6".  r,  2' 

Busy  box 

Kohncr 

-  up  on  table,  turn  dial 
on  clock 

-  move  car  bac  k  &  forth 

6".  WT 

2\  y 

Otnt  'J 


t 


70  •  80  dB  (Continued) 

DISTANCE  FROM 

TOY  MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  CHILD 


Cymbals 

bang  together  very  softly 

2' 

Bells  (3  on  a  bind) 
Timbourine 

shake  hard 
shake  hard 

2' 
T 

pi^siic  mdraca 

shake  softly 

i 

tin  horn 

blow  softly 

2' 

)ickin-the-Box 

Fisher  Price 

push  button  for  voice 

v,2\y 

tin  rattle 

shake  4x/sec. 

v.r.y 

jaJopy 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  &  forth  within 
1 2"  holding  car  at  center 

2',  y 

Pop  corn  Top 

Child  Guidance 

push  down  top  &  release 

y 

Puii-a>Tune 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  &  forth 
within  12" 

6",  1  ,  2',  3' 

Ride  It  Loco 

Marx 

press  the  ydlow  toot 
horn  hard 

3'.  6' 

Queen  Buz^y  Bee 

Fisher  Price 

roll  back  &  forth  on 
table  with  hand  within 
12" 

T.  y 

•V'  -  Ji.n  knitker 

hit  hard  ^viOi  slick 

2' 

80  -  90dB 


DISTANCE  FROM 

TOY  MANUFACTURER  DIRECTIONS  CHILD 


risner  rrice 

roll  back  &  forth  on 
table  within  12" 

6"  r 

Jack-in-the-Box 

Fisher  Price 

push  button  for  voice 

6" 

Hdiloween  noisemaker 

tin  rattle 

siMKe  ^x/sec. 

0 

Clear  f  j<ta  red  blue 

runner 

turn  clock  dial 
telephone  dial 

2'.  3' 

6".r.  2',  3' 

Prtrt^r^rn  Ton 

V^nilU  UUKUIlGS 

pusn  aown  top  a  release 

O  ,  1  ,  2 

r  nnoT  rriwv 

reicAse  aiai 

6,1,2 

roll  back  A  forth  within 

1 V  holdins  car  at 

center 

6"  r 

Plastic  maraca 

shake  hard 

>  • 

2* 

Shake  and  Sort 

Child  Guidance 

turn  over  and  let  fall 
shake  hard,  beads  fall 
from  big  holes  on  top, 

2',  3* 

r*  wooden  cubes  in 
coffee  can 

release  from  6"  above 
into  Mb.  meal  can 

6'M'.2',  3' 

Ping  pong  ball  in  coffee 

can 

release  from  6"  above 
into  1-ib.  metal  can 

6".r 

Com  'J 


80  '  90  dB  (Continued) 


TOY 

MANUFACTURER 

DIRECTIONS 

DISTANCE  FROM 
CHILD 

Tennis  bail  in  coffee  can 

release  from  6"  above 
into  1-lb.  meul  can 

6" 

Tin  horn 

blow  hard 

T 

Halloween  noisemaker 
tin  swinging  handle 

swing  around 

6".V,  T,  3' 

Posul  Sution 

Play  Skooi 

drop  cube  or  cylinder 
into  empty  box 

3" 

MORE  THAN  90  dB 

Shake  &  Sort 

Child  Guidance 

-  turn  over  and  let  fail, 
big  holes  on  top  then 
turn  over  until  all 
colon  separated 

-  shake  hard  to  get  bead: 
from  big  holes  on  top, 
turn  to  shake  down, 
all  tosethef 

6",  r 

Postal  Sution 

Ptayskool 

drop  cube  or  cylirtder 
into  empty  box 

6",  r.  2' 

Cymbals 

bang  together  hard 

2* 

Reprinted  from: 

Kukla,  D. ,  &  Connolly,  T.T.    Assessment  of  auditory  functionino  of 
deaf-bl i nd/mul ti handi capped  chi 1 dren .    Dallas:    South  Central 
Reaional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children,  1978. 
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OUTLINE:  PRELINGUISTIC  COMMUNICATION 


Objectives?  FacultxwHI  be  able  to  instruct  teacher 
trainees  in: 

-  recognizing  communicative  behaviors  used 
by  nonverbal  children  as  precursors  to 
formal  language  <ora1,  sign,  augmented 
systems) 

-  utilizing  appropriate  cuing  systems  for 
nonverbal  children  (receptive 
COTnprehensi  on) 

-  utilizing  routines  and  interact jors  to 
develop  the  child's  communication  to 
others  (expressive  intents) 

-  designing  appropriate  lEP  goals  and 
classroom  activities  to  develop  commun- 
ication in  nonverbal  children 

I,  Language  v.  Comnun i cat i on 

A.  De-f  i  n  i  t  i  ons 

Corwnun  i  cat  i  on  :  acquired  in  social  situations  -for 
soc  i  al  goals  to  express  coon  i  t  i  ve 
content 

Input  :  k^isual   (gestures,  facial, 
si  tuat  i  onal  cues) 
Auditory  (words,  intonation, 

inflection,  "Motherese " ) 
Other  (tactual,  vestibular) 
Output:  Oral   (vocal,  verbal) 

Nonoral   (gestures,  signs, 

facial,  other  behaviors) 

Language:  symbolic,  with  1-1  correspondence  and 
rules/word  order 

examples:  English,  ASL,  "communication" 
boards 

Modality  -  Content  -  Function 

B.  Communicative  Functions    (Stremel -Campbel 1  handout 

and  article  in  TR  review, 
Donnellen  article) 

protest 

request  (food,  stimulation,  action,  objects) 


greet,  social  acknowledgement  2 
call,  request  attention 
request  permission 
o-f-fer 

cofwnent ,  1  abel 
reply,  answer 
question 

provide  new  information 

C.    Acquisition  o-f  Form  :  Communication  and  -formal 

1 anguage(Stremel -Campbel 1  handout,  Reichle  article. 
Si egel -Causey/Guess  in  TR  review) 
re-felxive  behaviors 
purposeful  behaviors 
primitive  intentional  communication 
conventional   intentional  communication 
emerging  concrete  language 
emerging  symbolic  language 
referential  symbolic  language 
decontextual  symbolic  language 
pre  1 anguage-1 anguage  relations 
two-word  relationships 

D.      Communicative  behaviors:  Modality  <TR  videotape, 
Donnel 1  en  ar t  i  cl e) 

general  body  movement 
specific  body  movement 
push  away 
manipulate  person 
extend  object 
eye  contact 
touch/tap  person 
conventional  gestures 
combinations 
aberrant  behaviors 


II.  Receptive  Comprehension 

A.  Tactual  cues  (Stremel -Campbel 1 ) 

B.  Gestural  cues  <Tawney  et  al) 

C.  Object  or  class  cues  (Silver rain  and  Rudin 
articles) 

D.  Signing  (iconic  signs/gestures  v.  ASL) 

E.  Other 

III.  Expressive  Comnun i cat i on 

A.     Importance  of  the  communicative  functions 


-  Motivation  -Mean i ng-Modal i t) 

B.  Pr-nciples  and  Strategies  (<  t'  smel -Campbel 1  and 
Si egel -Causey/Guess  in  TR  r ew) 

-  Nothing  Is  Free  -  providnj  opportunities  <y. 

learned  helplessness) 

-  Pause  And  Effect  -  turr  :s  ing    and  dyadic 

i  n  terac  t  i  ons 

-  Assume  Meaning  -  respc  ic  ng  to  the  child, 

expanding  to  the  ne  t  level 

-  Protogestures  (want,   ?f  .,  drink,  finish, more) 

C.  Special  approaches  for  r  ;nrespon5ive  children 

(Silverrain  articl   ,  chapters  on  *v'an  Dijk, 
S i ege 1 -Causey/Gue<  i    n  TR  review) 

Instructional  Issues  <TR  "^new) 

A.  Sequences  (Reichle  cle) 

-  Oregon  Department  of  Education  (Otos) 

-  Teaching  Resea  :^   (Stremel -Campbel 1 ) 

B.  Classroom  Organiza  \'  ^ 

-  ICS  programm  n-  (Kansas) 

C.  Implications  of    s  iory  loss  on  communication: 
Summary 

-  HI:   intonat  o    and  inflection  cues 

repet  i  ^ , c 

experi  n  i al/conceptual  base 

-  K}H:  gestut  il  and  facial  cues 

exper  e  t i al/conceptual  base 


Handout  I-C 


Comm  imication-Functions/Intents 
of  Students  with  Han<£caps 


Functions 


Prelanguage 


Examples  of 


Language  Behavior 


Protest 


Push  away,  shake  head 


Signs,  "no,"  "stop" 


Request  food 


Extend  cup 


Gesture  eat  "Bite" 


Request  stimulation 
action 


Manipulates  adult        Gesture  "hug"    Signs,  "more" 


Request  nonfood 
actions/objects 


Gives  toy  to  be 
wound  up 


Points 


Signs,  "music" 


Greetings/Social 


Waves  "hi" 


Says,  "Bye" 


Calling-Requesting 
Attention  to  self 


Taps  adult 


Says,  "Mama" 


Requesting  permission 


Grabs  waistband 


Points 


Signs,  "bathroom" 


Offer 


Transfer  object  to 
person 


Says,  "here" 
(bus  is  here) 


Comment,  Label 


Points,  shows 
gestures  "mine" 


Says,  "look" 
Signs,  "bus" 


Reply 


Smiles 


Says,  "Okay" 


Answer 


Responds  to  question 
by  pointing,  shaking  head 


Answers,  "there"  when 
asked,  "Where's  your 
coat?" 


Questions 


Vocalizes  with  rising  intonation 
Hunches  shoulders 


Signs,  "Where?" 


Provides  new 
Information 


Based  on  Dore,  1975 
SNN115 


"Kathleen  Stremel-Campbell,  1985" 


LEUELS  OF  COMMUNICATION  DEUELOPMENT  :  FUNCTIONING 
(adapted  -from  Kathleen  Streme  1 -Campbe  11  ,  Handout  I-A,  1985) 
Reflexive  Behaviors 

Behaviors  are  not  purpose-ful  or  intentional,  but  persons  interpret  these 
behaviors  to  reflect  the  child's  state  (hungry,  wet,  hurt,  distressed) 

Intentional  Behaviors  (Purpose-ful  Behaviors) 

Behaviors  are  purpose-ful  but  not  intended  to  communicate.  The  child  may  reach 
out  to  grasp  an  object  or  move    body  to  reinstate  an  action. 

Primitive  Intentional  Behaviors 

Behaviors  are  simple  nonl  i  ngu  i  st  i  c  (non-language)  means  o-f  communication  to 
signal   intents  to  another  person.     Behaviors  are  directed  at  the  person  OR  at 
the  object,  not  both. 

Conventional  Intentional  Coiwnun i cat i on 

Behaviors  are  complex  coordinations  o-f  expressing  communication  intent  through 
objects/event  AND  other  persons.    They  are  characterized  by  gestures  and/or 
intonation  patterns. 

Emerging  Concrete  Language  I 

Behaviors  consist  o-f  concrete  object  representations,  protowords,  or 
protosigns,  used  -for  communicating  -functions  or  intents. 

Emerging  Symbolic  Language 

Behaviors  are  "adult"  -forms,  but  a  specific  form  is  used  to  communicate  only 
one  function  (request,  protest,  label).    Vocabulary  is  limited. 

Referential  Symbolic  Language 

Behaviors  are  true  symbols  "referring"  on  a  1 : 1  correspondence  to  the  object,, 
action,  event,  feature.    However,  the  referents  are  visible  and  part  of 
familiar  routines.     Forms  stand  for  more  than  one  function. 

Decontextual  Symbolic  Language 

Behaviors  are  referential  symbols  that  can  be  used  out  of  a  familiar  routine 
when  the  object  or  event  is  not  readily  visible. 

Prel anguage-Language  Relations 

Prelanguage  and  language  behaviors  are  combined  to  mean  more  than  one  thing. 
Adult  can  interpret  two  meanings  ("Mama"  look;  No  "water") 

Two-word  Relationships  (Semantics) 


Two  symbols  are  combined  to  express  different  meanings  based  on  the 
environmental  context  and  the  gestures,   intonation  and  expression  of  the 
student . 
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Sets  of  augmentative  decision  rules  used  to  determine 
a  learner's  candidacy  for  an  augmentative  communica- 
tion system  were  reviewed  and  critiqued  Particular 
scrutiny  was  given  to  criteria  addressing  certain  cogni- 
tive acquisitions  and  the  identification  of  a  signi  ficant 
communication  deficilfs)  as  prerequisites  to  system  im- 
plementation. A  case  is  presented  to  support  the  use  of 
an  augmentative  communication  system  as  a  preventive 
treatment  and  a  potential  facilitator  of  language  com- 
prehension skills.  An  alternative  approach  to  traditional 
decision  rules  that  involves  the  implementation  of  pro- 
cedures that  allow  the  simultaneous  scrutiny  of  graphic 
(communication  board),  gestural  (sign),  and  vocal  com- 
municative modes  is  proposed. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  several  sets  of  decision 
rules  have  been  posited  that  address  the  selection  of 
augmentative  communication  systems  (Chapman  & 
Miller.  1980:  Nietupski  &  Hamre-Nietupski.  1979;  Ow- 
ens &  House,  1984;  Sailor  et  a!..  1980;  Scheuerman, 
Baumgart,  Simpsa,  &  Brown.  1976;  Shane.  1980;  Shane 
&  Bashir,  1980).  Most  of  these  investigators  have  fa- 
vored (if  not  advocated)  the  use  of  a  two-tiered  process 
in  which  the  need  for  an  augmentative  system  is  quan- 
tified first,  and,  subsequently,  a  specific  system  is  cho- 
sen. An  alternative  suggestion  is  to  sample  two  augmen- 
tative modes  with  a  learner  before  selecting  a  single 
augmentative  system  (Alpert,  1980;  Kieman,  1981). 
More  recently.  Keogh  and  Reichle  (1985)  have  sug- 
gested that  forcing  a  quick  selection  between  signing 
and  communication  boards  may  create  a  "pseudo-is- 
sue" for  the  interventionist.  Many  learners  may  benefit 

Preparation  of  portions  of  this  article  was  supported  in  part 
by  Contraa  300-82-0363  awarded  to  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota from  the  Division  of  innovation  and  Development. 
Special  Education  Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
The  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
position  or  policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and 
no  official  endorsement  should  be  inferred. 

Requests  for  reprints  should  be  sent  to  Joe  Reichle.  Depart- 
ment of  Communication  Disorders.  115  Shevlin  Hall,  164 
Pillsbury  Drive  S.E.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55455. 


from  continued  use  of  a  "mixed"  system;  that  is,  one 
that  combines  the  use  of  some  signs/gestures  with  other 
graphic  symbols.  Consequently,  selecting  a  single  aug- 
mentative system,  although  important,  may  not  be  the 
most  critical  initial  issue. 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  analyze  available  deci- 
sion rules.  Particular  attention  will  be  placed  on  the 
validity  of  these  rules  in  light  of  recent  literature  ad- 
dressing the  necessity  of  certain  cognitive  prerequisites 
and  best  practices  in  the  establishment  of  an  initial 
repertoire  of  communicative  behavior.  Finally,  we  will 
consider  the  role  that  the  decision  rules  reviewed  might 
have  on  efforts  to  prevent  the  detenonzation  of  com- 
municative skills. 

Describing  Existing  Decision  Rules 

Four  basic  sets  of  decision  rules  for  determining 
whether  to  implement  a  nonspeech  communication 
system  have  been  reported  (Chapman  &  Miller.  1980; 
Nietupski  &  Hamre-Nietupski,  1979;  Sailor  et  al.,  1980; 
Scheuerman  et  al.,  1976;  Shane,  1980;  Shane  &  Bashir. 
1980).  These  decision  rule  sets  are  not  exclusive  of  one 
another  and  often  overlap.  Their  commonalities  and 
differences  can  best  be  understood  by  examining  factors 
that  each  set  of  rules  uses  in  assisting  teachers  and 
speech  pathologists  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
implementation  of  augmentative  communication  sys- 
tems. 

Three  questions  appear  to  guide  the  formation  of 
decision  rules  under  review: 

1.  When  should  nonspeech  communication  pro- 
grams be  initiated  (Nietupski  &  Hamre-Nietupski. 
1979)?  Or  alternatively,  who  is  a  good  candidate  for 
nonspeech  communication  systems  (Chapman  & 
Miller.  1980;  Sailor  et  al.,  1980;  Shane  &  Bashir,  1980)"^ 

2.  Should  the  nonspeech  system  augment  or  substi- 
tute for  spoken  communication  (Alberto,  Garrett, 
Briggs,  &  Umberger,  1983;  Chapman  &  Miller,  1980)"^ 

3.  Which  nonspeech  system  is  best  suited  for  the 
individual  (Chapman  &  Miller,  1980;  Nietupski  & 
Hamre-Nietupski,  1979)? 
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The  only  question  held  in  common  by  the  decision- 
rule  systems  under  review  is  the  question  of  candidacy. 
Thus,  the  only  outcome  common  among  them  is  decid- 
ing the  appropnateness  of  the  use  of  nonspeech  com- 
munication systems  with  an  individual. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  candidacy  decision 
rules.  Tables  1  and  2  will  be  referred  to  extensively. 
Table  1  lists,  for  each  rule  system  being  examined, 
characteristics  of  the  individual,  training  history,  or 
environmental  variables  that  are  included  in  the  deci- 
sion system.  In  some  cases,  the  decision  systems  con- 
sider certain  factors  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  but 
do  not  actually  use  them  as  a  basis  for  a  question  or 
decision  point.  At  the  next  level,  factors  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  questions,  and.  hence,  information  gathering, 
but  that  information  has  no  differential  effect  on  deci- 
sion outcome.  At  the  final  level  the  factors  or  charac- 
tenstics  are  used  as  the  basis  for  decision  points.  These 
decision  points  produce  differential  effects  on  outcome. 
In  those  systems  where  actual  decision  points  can  be 
stated.  Table  2  contains  the  actual  decision  rule  system 
or  set  of  questions. 

Scheuerman  et  al.  (1976).  later  published  by  Nietup- 
ski  and  Hamre-Nietupski  (1979),  consider  and  use  (see 
Tables  1  and  2)  the  fewest  decision  points  of  any  of  the 
four  decision  rule  sets.  Although  considered,  the  degree 
of  language  comprehension  is  not  a  specific  criterion 
for  augmentative  system  selection.  In  this  system,  com- 
prehension and  production  may  be  at  equal  levels  in 
development,  or  a  discrepancy  may  exist  between  them. 
The  status  of  the  speech  production  mechanism  (the 
ability  to  produce  and  control  speech  sounds)  is  consid- 
ered, but  its  importance  in  determining  appropriate  use 
of  nonspeech  systems  appears  to  be  subsumed  under 
the  consideration  of  training  history;  an  inability  to 
produce  and  control  speech  sounds  undoubtedly  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  failure  of  past  efforts  at  training 
speech  production.  Additionally,  the  inability  to  learn 
verbal  imitation  even  when  an  intact  speech  production 
mechanism  exists  will  result  in  failure  to  acquire  speech 
production.  Thus,  examination  of  the  results  of  speech 
production  training  would  appear  to  be  more  informa- 
tive and  therefore  a  better  decision  point  than  just  the 
current  status  of  speech  production.  The  obvious  draw- 
back is  that  considerable  time  (5-8  years  according  to 
the  rule)  must  be  invested  in  trial  speech  production 
training.  Furthermore,  this  rule  presumes  that  interven- 
tion efforts  implemented  during  the  learner's  first  5-8 
years  represented  systematically  implemented  logical 
procedures. 

Chapman  and  Miller  (1980)  presume  that  successful 
acquisition  of  language,  whether  spoken  or  nonspoken, 
is  predicated  upon  the  development  of  a  certain  level 
of  cognitive  performance  and  that  there  must  be  a 
language  production  problem  before  nonspeech  inter- 
vention is  appropriate.  Thus,  they  do  agree  that  the 
failure  to  develop  productive  speech  commensurate 
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Table 


Rules  Svstems  for  Deciding  an  Individuafs  Candidacy  for  Augmentative  Communication  Systems  Use 


Scheuerman  et  al..  1976;  Nieiupski  &  Hamre-Nietupski.  I'^79 

An  individual  IS  a  candidate,  if 

1   there  is  not  adequate  language  production  ability,  and  ,      .      j  ' 

2.  he  or  she  IS  past  the  age  (5-8  years)  at  which  language  production  should  have  developed:  anJ 

3.  speech  production  training  programs  have  failed. 

Chapman  &  Miller.  1980 

An  individual  is  a  candidate  only  if 

1.  there  are  no  intelligible  single-word  utterances;  a'li/ 

cognitive  development  is  at  least  at  Piagetian  Sensonmotor  Stage  6;  and 
3.  the  individual  is  producing  performative  behavior  (demonstrating  communicative  intention);  and 
4  (a)  the  individual  has  a  deviant  speech  production  mechanism,  or  .  , 

(b)  there  is  cognitive  development  at  the  early  preoperational  stage  of  cognitive  development,  or  cognitive  de\elopment 
comprehension  >  production  <  communication  function. 

Shane.  1980:  Shane  &  Bashir.  1980 

Path  I  .       c  „ 

1  (a)  cognitive  development  is  at  least  at  Sensonmotor  Stage  5  intelligence,  or 

(b)  a  mental  age  of  18  months  has  been  attained  or  there  is  a  demonstrated  ability  to  recognize  photographs,  and 

2.  there  are  persistent  oral-reflex  problems,  and 

3.  the  family  is  willing  to  implement  nonspeech  systems  of  communication. 

Path  2  '  o      .  „ 

(a)  cognitive  development  is  at  least  at  Sensonmotor  Stage  5  intelligence,  or 

(b)  a  mental  age  of  18  months  has  been  attained  or  there  is  a  demonstrated  ability  to  recognize  photographs,  and 
the  individual  has  had  tnal  therapy,  and 

the  trial  therapv  was  appropnate.  and  . 
the  progress  of  the  previous  tnal  therapy  was  too  slow  to  enable  effective  communication,  and 
the  family  is  willing  to  implement  nonspeech  systems  of  communication. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

Path  3 
1.  (a 


(a)  cognitive  development  is  at  least  at  Sensonmotor  Stage  5  intelligence,  or 

(b)  a  mental  age  of  1 8  months  has  been  attained  or  there  is  a  demonstrated  ability  to  recognize  photographs,  and 

(a)  the  individual's  speech  is  unintelligible  except  to  family  and  fnends,  or 

(b)  the  individual's  predominant  mode  of  communication  is  through  pointing,  gesture,  or  facial-body  affect,  or 

(c)  there  is  a  predominance  of  single-word  utterances,  or 

(d)  the  individual  exhibits  frustration  with  the  inability  to  speak,  and 
the  individual  has  had  no  tnal  therapy,  and 

(a)  the  individual  cannot  accurately  imitate  speech  sounds  or  words,  or 

(b)  the  individual  cannot  accurately  imitate  gross  motor  or  oral  motor  movements,  and 
the  family  is  willing  to  implement  nonspeech  systems  of  communication.  


with  chronological  age  and  failure  of  past  speech  pro- 
duction training  to  yield  functional  spoken  communi- 
cation are  good  reasons  for  intervention  (see  Table  I ). 
However,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  decision  rules  pro- 
posed by  Scheuerman  et  al.  (1976),  Chapman  and 
Miller  (1980)  argue  that  these  are  not  sufficient  reasons 
for  instituting  augmentative  systems.  The  key  to  the 
decision  rules  (see  Table  2)  formulated  by  Chapman 
and  Miller  (1980)  is  the  relationship  between  cognition, 
comprehension,  and  production.  The  inclusion  of  the 
alternate  requirement  of  a  deviant  speech  mechanism 
appears  to  be  redundant  with  the  requirements  of  un- 
intelligible speech.  (It  does  not  matter  why  language 
production  is  unintelligible,  only  that  it  is.) 

By  far,  the  most  complicated  system  of  decision  rules 
is  that  delineated  by  Shane  ( 1 980)  and  Shane  and  Bashir 
(1980).  All  nine  of  the  factors  found  in  Table  1  were 
considered  and  are  apparently  used  at  some  level  within 
the  decision-making  process.  However,  as  indicated  in 
Table  1 .  only  five  of  these  factors  are  used  as  specific 


decision  points  in  deciding  whether  nonspeech  com- 
munication is  appropriate  for  an  individual. 

One  factor  common  to  each  of  the  paths  delineated 
by  Shane  (1980)  and  Shane  and  Bashir  (1980)  is  the 
status  of  the  learner's  cognitive  development.  If  cogni- 
tive development  is  at  or  beyond  Sensonmotor  Stage  5 
intelligence,  then  the  decision  process  can  continue. 
The  other  common  factor  is  the  willingness  of  signifi- 
cant others  in  the  environment  to  implement  the  non- 
speech  systems.  Following  the  determination  of  cogni- 
tive status,  the  status  of  the  speech  production  mecha- 
nism as  evidenced  by  persistent  oral-motor  reflex  prob- 
lems is  examined:  if  problems  are  found  and  the  envi- 
ronment is  cooperative,  implementation  is  undertaken. 
If,  however,  no  evidence  is  found,  then  past  speech 
production  training  is  evaluated  (Path  2);  if  previously 
unsuccessful  training  is  demonstrated  and  the  learner's 
current  environment  is  cooperative,  implementation  is 
undertaken.  If.  however,  there  has  been  no  speech 
production  training  (Path  3).  then  the  degree  of  speech 
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^ir  language  production  is  examined  along  with  the 
jtiilitv  lo  imitate  speech  sounds,  gross  motor,  or  oral- 
inotor  movements.  If  deficiencies  are  identified  and  the 
environment  is  cooperative,  then  implementation  is 
undertaken.  All  of  the  preceding  paths  apply  to  learners 
v^ho  have  failed  previously  to  emit  verbal  utterances. 

Sailor  et  al.  (1980)  recommended  a  set  of  decision 
rules  that  address  separately  the  identification  of  output 
as  well  as  input  modes  for  learners  with  severe  oral/ 
aural  mode  deficits.  With  respect  to  outputs,  the  inter- 
ventionist must  first  answer  four  questions:  (a)  Can  the 
learner  benefit  from  incoming  auditory  information'!'; 
(b)  Can  the  learner  benefit  from  incoming  visual  stim- 
uli'^: (c)  Will  the  learner's  oral-motor  status  support 
speech  output?;  and  (d)  Is  the  learner  vocally  imitative? 
If  the  answer  to  these  initial  questions  is  "yes."  a  speech 
mode  is  selected.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  is 
"no"  (presumably  to  any  of  the  questions),  the  inter- 
ventionist is  asked  to  complete  a  comparative  evalua- 
tion of  signing  and  boards  based  on  environmental 
considerations  (e.g.,  preference  of  parents,  cost  of  sys- 
tem, and  so  forth)  in  addition  to  the  proficiency  with 
which  the  learner  might  be  able  to  use  the  available 
response  modalities.  Learners  who  point  are  determined 
to  be  candidates  for  communication  boards  (blind  chil- 
dren who  point  are  candidates  for  tactile  stimuli  on 
communication  boards). 

Like  Chapman  and  Miller  ( 1 980)  and  Shane  (1 980), 
Sailor  et  al.  (1980)  adhere  to  the  cognitive  prerequisite 
of  imitation  before  consideration  of  an  augmentative 
svstem.  As  was  the  case  in  the  decision  rules  of  Shane 
(1980),  the  failure  to  engage  in  generalized  imitation 
serves  as  a  criterion  that  allows  the  interventionist  to 
opt  for  an  augmentative  system.  Presumably,  a  learner 
would  have  to  be  enrolled  in  vocal  imitation  training 
for  some  (unspecified)  amount  of  time  without  signifi- 
cant success  before  an  augmentative  mode  would  be 
implemented.  Furthermore.  Sailor  et  al.  (1980)  appear 
to  direct  an  augmentative  user  to  sign  as  a  preferable 
system  to  boards;  that  is.  their  decision  rules  focus  the 
user  on  boards  as  a  last  resort,  yet  no  clear  explanation 
for  this  direction  is  provided. 

With  respect  to  determining  whether  the  use  of  non- 
speech  conrununication  systems  is  appropriate  for  an 
individual,  four  sets  of  criteria  (as  shown  in  Table  1 ) 
can  be  discerned.  No  totally  common  approach  to  the 
issue  of  how  the  nonspeech  systems  should  be  used, 
whether  in  support  of  or  in  place  of  spoken  communi- 
cation, can  be  found.  Nietupski  and  Hamre-Nietupski 
( 1 979)  simply  advocate  concurrent  training  so  that  spo- 
ken communication  is  always  augmented.  Chapman 
and  Miller  (1980)  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
augmentative  usage  and  usage  as  a  substitute  for  spoken 
;  communication.  They  indicate  that,  if  there  is  cleariy  a 
\  deviant  speech  production  mechanism,  with  a  poor 
prognosis  for  improvement,  then  nonspeech  commu- 


nication systems  will  be  required  as  a  substitute  for 
rather  than  an  augmentation  of  speech.  Shane  and 
Bashir  (1980)  state  that  a  decision  to  elect  nonspeech 
systems  "designates  that  such  a  system  be  used  to 
facilitate  oral  language  production  ...  to  augment  com- 
munication ...  to  enhance  oral  speech  intelligibility  .  . . 
or  some  combination  of  the  above"  (p.  410). 

One  may.  however,  question  how  speech  facilitation 
or  enhancement  results  from  the  application  of  these 
decision  rules.  There  is  no  option  in  the  rules  of  Shane 
and  Bashir  ( 1980)  permitting  spoken  language  produc- 
tion to  continue  during  the  implementation  of  non- 
speech  communication.  The  actual  outcome  points 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  nonspeech  systems 
substitute  for  the  oral  systems.  Instead  of  focusing  on 
global  indices  of  intellectual  development.  Sailor  et  al. 
(1980)  are  interested  in  the  learner's  vocal  imitation 
ability.  Their  decision  rules  seem  to  require  that  the 
subjects  be  able  to  learn  to  communicate  intentionally 
regardless  of  their  current  status  on  the  means-end 
cognitive  domain.  This  lack  of  attention  to  means-end 
represents  a  significant  distinction  between  rules  pKJsited 
by  Sailor  et  al.  (1980)  and  those  described  by  Shane 
( 1 980)  as  well  as  Chapman  and  Miller  ( 1 980). 

Despite  their  differences  in  criteria  used  to  select  a 
nonspeech  system,  the  decision  rules  reviewed  thus  far 
have  a  common  focus:  determining  when  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  nonspeech  system  of  communication.  All  four 
sets  of  decision  rules  adhere  to  the  same  basic  strategy 
of  first  setting  up  a  certain  severity  of  impairment  that 
must  be  present,  and  subsequently  scrutinizing  prereq- 
uisites required  for  entry  into  an  augmentative  system. 
As  a  result,  a  significant  number  of  learners  with  severe 
disabilities  become  trapped  in  a  "no  man's  land"  of 
having  a  sufficiently  severe  impairment  but  failing  to 
have  the  prerequisites  necessary  for  an  augmentative 
system  (primanly  cognitive). 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  we  will  explore  the 
difficulties  in  implementing  augmentative  decision 
rules.  Furthermore,  we  will  explore  evidence  addressing 
the  utility  of  prerequisites  for  augmentative  system 
implementation  addressed  in  decision  rules  reviewed. 

Can  Existing  Decision  Rules  be  Implemented 
Systematically? 

Individual  variability  in  language  acquisition,  as  well 
as  procedural  vagueness,  would  make  it  difficult  to 
implement  systematically  the  decision  rules  reviewed. 
All  of  the  existing  decision  rules  require  the  interven- 
tionist to  identify  a  significant  communication  delay. 
Given  the  extreme  variability  in  the  communicative 
development  even  of  normal  preschoolers,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  to  identify  the  point  at  which  a  commu- 
nicative delay  becomes  predictive  of  a  significant  prob- 
lem. Variability  extends  across  phonological,  semantic, 
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pragmatic,  and  syntactic  skills  as  well  as  across  compre- 
hension and  production.  With  a  very  young  child,  it  is 
difficult  to  conclude  whether  failure  to  produce  a  spo- 
ken word  by  18-19  months  represents  a  significant 
delay  when  there  is  a  reasonably  good  chance  that  the 
child  in  question  will  develop  normal  communication 
production.  The  identification  of  significant  lags  be- 
comes even  more  difficult  when  the  interventionist 
attempts  to  make  relative  comparisons  between  com- 
prehension and  production  skills.  This  is  true  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  decision  rules  of  Chapman  and 
Miller  (1980)  which  require  that  direct  compansons  be 
made. 

One  final  complication  is  inherent  in  the  decision 
rules  of  Chapman  and  Miller  (1980).  In  addition  to 
comprehension-production  compansons.  they  require 
that  the  interventionist  compare  the  learner's  current 
cognitive  status  with  language  comprehension  and  pro- 
duction. Unfonunately.  Chapman  and  Miller  ( 1 980)  do 
not  specify  whether  to  use  individual  cognitive  subscale 
data  (i.e.,  means-end.  causality,  imitation,  space,  imi- 
tation [motor  and  vocal],  object  permanency)  or  to  use 
some  combinatory  or  "average"  cognitive  status  which 
is  more  difficult  and  possibly  more  misleading  to  use 
with  learners  who  have  severe  disabilities.  Rogers  (1977) 
documented  the  fact  that  a  severely  intellectually  de- 
layed population  exhibited  less  homogeneity  across  cog- 
nitive subscales  than  normal  children.  For  example,  a 
child  with  severe  handicaps  might  be  operating  at  Sen- 
sonmotor  Stage  3  (4-8  months)  performance  in  motor 
imitation  but  Stage  5  (12-18  months)  in  means-end. 
Subsequent  data  continue  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  individuals  having  severe  handicaps  are  heteroge- 
neous with  respect  to  the  level  of  cognitive  development 
attained  across  several  different  areas  of  behavior  at  a 
given  point  in  time  (Karlan  &  Lloyd,  1985).  Obviously, 
this  heterogeneity,  when  manifest  across  cognitive  as- 
sessment scales,  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  preci- 
sion of  an  overall  cognitive  stage  score  which  both 
Shane  and  Bashir  (1980)  and  Chapman  and  Miller 
(1980)  seem  to  recommend. 

in  determining  criteria  for  a  significant  communica- 
tive delay,  existing  decision  rules  seem  to  have  oversim- 
plified the  considerations  involved.  These  oversimpli- 
fications include  primarily  m/er/i'arner  variability  in  the 
case  of  some  communicative  cnteria,  as  well  as  intra- 
learner  variability  in  the  case  of  cognitive  skills. 

Cognitive  Acquisitions  as  Prerequisites  to 
Augmentative  System  Use 

Recently,  Rice  (1983)  stated  that,  "there  is  a  detect- 
able sense  of  frustration  regarding  the  elusiveness  of 
cognition  and  its  role  in  language  impairment  and  the 
remediation  process"  (p.  347).  At  present,  there  are  no 
empirical  data  that  support  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween cognitive  and  communicative  behavior  in  either 
normal  or  intellectually  dela\ed  learners.  That  certain 


cognitive  and  language  skills  appear  to  develop  in  fairly 
close  temporal  proximity  may  be  dependent  upon  some 
underlying  source  common  to  both  domains  of  devel- 
opment such  as  the  more  fundamental  Piagetian  proc- 
esses of  assimilation  and  accommodation  or  the  devel- 
opments in  cognition  and  language  may  be  interactive 
(there  may  exist  a  bidirectional  influence). 

Setting  aside  the  theoretical  issues,  one  might  ask 
whether  the  empirical  evidence  supports  the  targeting 
of  any  panicular  cognitive  skill  or  skills  which  would 
facilitate  acquisition  or  use  of  specific  communication 
skills  or  functions.  Any  proposed  causal  relationships 
between  cognitive  development  and  communication 
acquisition  require  a  more  careful  examination. 

Imitation 

Most  language  intervention  programs  relv  exclusively 
on  the  vocal  modality  to  teach  production  skills.  Ap- 
proximation of  spoken  words  can  be  taught  by  relying 
on  response-shaping  or  response-prompting  strategies. 
Response  shaping  is  a  tedious  and  time-consumine 
procedure  because  the  learner  must  "discover"  the  cor- 
rect  sound  topography  based  only  upon  the  teacher's 
feedback.  Although  some  sounds  require  movements 
of  articulators  outside  the  mouth  (e.g.,  lip  closure  for 
"m."  lip  rounding  for  "o"),  which  can  be  physically 
guided  by  molding  the  learner's  lips  into  the  proper 
shape,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  learners  who  are  able 
to  imitate  proceed  much  more  quickly  in  sound/word 
production  programs  than  those  who  are  not.  Conse- 
quently, vocal  imitation  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
prerequisite  for  language  production  in  most  of  the 
commonly  used  language  intervention  procedures 
(Guess,  Sailor,  &  Baer,  1978;  Kent,  1974;  Lovaas.  Ber- 
bench,  Perioff.  &  Schaeffer,  1966). 

The  prerequisite  status  of  vocal  imitation  quicklvi 
spread  to  include  motor  imitation  as  a  prerequisite  for 
producing  communicative  behavior  in  the  gestural 
mode.  Although  imitation  may  be  the  most  straightfor- 
ward method  of  acquiring  new  topographies  of  com- 
munication, response  shaping  may  be  developed  inde- 
pendent of  an  imitative  repertoire.  Often  children  are 
observed  to  fuss  or  vocalize  loudly  when  they  desire  a 
panicular  object/event.  Based  upon  a  shaping  para- 
digm. It  should  be  possible  to  teach  the  child  to  use  a 
more  socially  acceptable  vocalization  to  request  or  to 
reject  in  the  absence  of  being  under  the  control  of 
modeled  behavior.  However,  few  curricula  recommend 
this  approach  and  instead  dwell  on  the  establishment 
of  an  imitative  repertoire. 

Many  curricula  sought  to  teach  motor  imitation  skills 
in  the  hope  that  the  motor  imitative  repertoires  wouT? 
generalize  to  the  vocal  mode.  The  logic  for  this  hope 
seemed  somewhat  compelling,  if  imitation  is  a  cognitive 
class  of  behavior,  it  should  not  matter  whether  that 
class  is  taught  through  the  use  of  motor  or  vocal  ex- 
emplars. Motor  imitation  represents  a  desirable  inter- 
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vention  target  because  it  can  be  taught  by  using  faded 
physical  guidance. 

Teaching  a  prospective  vocal  mode  user  to  motor 
irnitate  will  be  helpful  only  if  the  learner  generalizes  to 
vocal  repertoires.  Garcia.  Baer.  and  Firestone  (1971) 
demonstrated  that  generalization  across  difTerent  to- 
pographies of  responses  should  not  be  expected  with 
learners  who  have  severe  disabilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  interventionists  have  reported  success  in  teaching 
generalized  motor  imitation  first,  and,  subsequently, 
repertoires  of  vocal  imitation.  At  present,  there  are  no 
empincal  data  to  suggest  that  motor  imitation  is  a 
prerequisite  for  vocal  imitation  training.  Nor  is  there 


be  regarded  as  inieraaiw  in  nature,  instead  of  being 
dnven  solely  by  a  child's  cognitive  accomplishments" 
(p.  348).  If  this  is  true,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  | 
communicative  behavior  through  the  use  of  response/ 
shaping  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  successive  interaction/ 
between  the  child  and  the  caregiver  (without  specifying 
a  panicular  level  ot  means-end  as  a  prerequisite). 

Although  imitation  and  means-ends  are  the  cognitive 
classes  referred  to  specifically  in  several  of  the  decision 
rules  reviewed.  Chapman  and  Miller  (1980)  addition- 
ally refer  to  other  cognitive  classes. 


anv  evidence  to  suggest  that  motor  imitation  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  beginning  signing  or  communication  board 
training.  It  is  clear  that  it  a  learner  engages  in  general- 
ized imitation,  a  model  (which  is  less  intrusive  than  the 
delivery  of  a  physical  prompt)  can  be  used  to  teach  new 
communicative  behavior.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
competing  data  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  imita- 
tion as  a  communication  prerequisite,  it  seems  illogical 
to  require  an  imitative  repertoire  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  augmentative  communication  system. 

Mf'dirv4-^r\#'  performance  refers  to  how  individuals 
joiain  objects,  actions,  or  attention.  The  term  is  used 
to  describe  the  coordination  of  means  or  intermediate 
behaviors  necessary  to  achieve  an  end  goal.  In  the 
eariiest  forms  of  this  behavior,  the  intermediate  behav- 
iors must  be  an  inherent  part  of  the  ongoing  action 
sequence  (e.g.,  looking  at  a  desired  object,  reaching  for 
objects).  Later  in  a  normal  child's  development,  means- 
end  procedures  become  more  sophisticated  in  that  the 
child  will  develop  a  procedure  that  forces  him  to  divert 
his  attention  from  the  end  (e.g.,  moving  to  another  part 
of  a  room  in  order  to  fetch  a  chair  in  order  to  get 
cookies  from  a  counter). 

Communicatively,  for  example,  around  1  year  of  age, 
the  child  begins  to  attract  an  adult's  attention,  to  point, 
and  usually  to  vocalize  in  an  efTort  to  procure  a  desired 
object.  Chapman  and  Miller  (1980)  and  Shane  (1980) 
have,  proposed  that  learners  be  able  to  use  "adults  as 
agents"  prior  lo  language  intervention.  The  rationale 
for  these  decision  rules  seems  to  be  anchored  in  nor- 
mative studies  which  have  shown  that  the  ability  to  use 
means  that  are  independent  of  the  end  goal  appears  to 
be  strongly  correlated  with  prelinguistic,  protoimpera- 
tive  communicative  acts  as  well  as  initial  single-word 
utterances  in  normal  developing  children  (Bates,  Be- 
nigni,  Bretheton,  Camioni,  &  Volterra,  1979). 

The  relevance  of  means-end  to  the  acquisition  of 
intentional  communicative  behavior  seems  to  lie  in  the 
conditions  necessary  for  learners  to  exercise  intentional 
\control  over  persons  in  their  environment.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume,  as  Kice  (1983)  has  offered,  that  "The 
communicative  behaviors  of  very  young  children  can 


Causality 

Causality  refers  to  the  relationship  between  a  learner's 
response  and  the  consequence  that  it  produced.  Cause 
and  etTect  relationships  appear  to  relate  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  relationships  between  certain  antecedents 
(discriminative  stimuli)  and  their  consequences,  which 
most  experts  agree  is  an  important  aspect  of  language. 

Traditionally,  interventionists  have  attempted  to  link 
causality  with  both  language  comprehension  and  pro- 
duction. Chapman  (1978)  suggested  that  reports  of 
children's  understanding  of  communicative  social  acts 
are  not  usually  reported  until  intentionality  has  been 
observed.  Opportunities  for  learners  to  participate  in 
social  actions  occur  in  a  number  of  simple  games  that 
most  parents  play  with  their  children.  Generally,  partic- 
ipation in  these  games  begins  with  an  undifferentiated 
but  contingent  response  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Next, 
the  child  begins  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  adult. 
Finally,  the  learner  begins  self-initiating  the  game. 

As  soon  as  the  learner  anticipates  a  portion  of  the 
game,  he  or  she  has  demonstrated  snuational  under- 
standing. Situational  iinHpn:tanHmfc_i3ccurs  wheiL-a- 
leamer's  behavior  is  under  stimulus  control  of  gestural, 
prosodic,  vocal,  or  other  situational  cues  besides  lan- 
guage. 

There  is  limited  empirical  support  demonstrating  a 
significant  relationship  t>etween  the  emergence  of  cause- 
eitect  relationships  an'fl  language  comprehension  and 
production,  hor  example,  the  attainment  ot  ;>enson- 
motor  Stage  5  cognitive  development  in  the  area  of 
operational  causality  has  been  reported  by  Harding  and 
Golinkoff  (1979)  to  be  correlated  with  the  use  of  com- 
municatively intentional  vocalizations  by  infants  to 
affect  the  attention  or  action  of  an  adult.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  apparent  from  the  literature  available  that 
cause-efTect  relationships  can  be  taught. 

Object  Permanency 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  characterize  object  perma- 
nency is  to  say  that  when  a  child  has  this  construct,  he 
or  she  realizes  that  "out  of  sight  does  not  mean  out  of 
mind."  Attaining  knowledge  of  object  permanency  al- 
lows infants  to  free  themselves  from  the  perceived  en- 
vironment to  consider  events  that  are  not  visible  or 
immediately  present.  Descriptions  of  the  development 
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of  object  permanency  have  focused  around  the  child's 
acquisition  of  visual  pursuit  and  searching  skills. 

For  some  time,  interventionists  have  assumed  that 
object  permanency  was  critical  in  the  acquisition  of 
both  language  comprehension  and  language  production 
(Backer  &  Bncker.  1974;  Kent.  1974;  Owens  &  House, 
1984).  Other  investigators  such  as  Bloom  (1970)  had 
noted  that  children  did  not  appear  to  talk  about  things 
other  than  those  immediately  present  until  they  were 
neanng  mastery  of  object  permanency.  In  fact.  Bloom 
(1970)  expressed  the  belief  that  mastery  of  object  per- 
manency was  a  critical  factor  in  children's  acquisition 
of  relational  semantic  skills  (e.g.,  recurrence  and  nonex- 
istence). 

A  number  of  investigators  (Bates,  Benigni.  Bretheton, 
Camioni.  &  Volterra.  1976;  Bates  ei  al..  1979:Comgan. 
1976;  Ingram,  1974;  Miller.  Chapman,  Branston.  & 
Reichle.  1980)  have  searched  for  an  empincal  link 
between  language  acquisition  and  object  permanency 
and  have  failed  to  find  significant  relationships  between 
object  permanency  and  language  acquisition  after 
chronological  age  had  been  partialed  out.  Other  inves- 
tigators (Moore.  Clark,  Mail.  Rajotte.  &  Stoel-Gam- 
mon,  1977).  however,  found  a  significant  correlation 
between  object  permanency  and  language  acquisition 
independent  of  chronological  age  in  their  scrutiny  of  1 1 
infants  between  3.8  and  5.3  years  old  with  Down  syn- 
drome. 

The  assessment  of  object  permanency  among  learners 
with  severe  handicaps  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  (Illmer,  Rynders.  Sinclair,  &  Helfnch,  1981; 
Kahn,  1975).  Illmer  et  al.  (1981)  found  that  motor 
abilities  significantly  affect  children's  performance  in_ 
object  permanency  tasks,  kahn  (19/;))  attemptea  to 
teach  object  permanency  skills  to  a  group  of  learners 
with  severe  disabilities.  He  reported  advances  between 
treatment  and  control  groups.  However,  since  he  did 
not  control  for  reinforcer  preference,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  object  permanency  or  object  preference 
was  stimulated. 

At  present,  the  relationship  between  the  object  per- 
manency and  language  acquisition  has  yet  to  be  re- 
solved satisfactonly.  It  is  also  unclear  exactly  how  suc- 
cessful object  permanency  can  be  stimulated.  It  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  reinforcer  preferences  and  motor 
skills  (particularly  reaching)  can  influence  measures  of 
object  permanency. 

Other  Cognitive  Factors 

Other  specifications  of  cognitive  prerequisites  in  aug- 
mentative decision  rules  have  been  much  more  general. 
For  example,  Shane  and  Bashir  (1980)  suggested  that 
learners  functioning  at  a  level  commensurate  with  a 
normal  12-month  old  are  "probably  not  at  an  appro- 
priate age  for  a  communication  prosthesis,  even  one 
made  out  of  the  most  iconic  materials"  (p.  414).  To  the 
contrary,  Reichle  and  Yoder  (in  press)  demonstrated 


that  simple  labeling  skills  could  be  taught  before  a  child 
was  functioning  as  a  12-month  old.  In  the  signing 
modality.  Mclntire  ( 1974)  described  the  use  of  signed 
vocabulary  by  an  8-month-old  heanng-impaired  child. 
Assuming  that  this  child  was  mtellectually  normal,  u 
would  appear  that  signing  as  an  augmentative  modality 
can  be  acquired  in  advance  of  12  months  of  age.  Still- 
man.  Aylmer,  and  Vandivort  (1983)  have  reponed 
teaching  individuals  labeled  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  to  use  communicative  "signals"  to  control 
participation  in  certain  gross  motor  activities.  These 
individuals  were  taught  to  use  abbreviated  forms  of  the 
action,  idiosyncratic  gestures,  or  actual  manual  signs  to 
initiate  an  activity,  request  recurrence  of  an  activity, 
redirect  to  another  activity,  and  terminate  activities. 
Even  though  these  gestures  were  not  specifically  di- 
rected to  an  audience,  they  were  under  the  control  of 
other  aspects  of  the  environment.  Thus,  although  they 
did  not  recognize  the  role  of  the  audience  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  considered  to  have  intentional  commu- 
nication, they  did  demonstrate  an  ability  to  learn  a 
coniextually  relevant  action  (the  signals)  to  control 
some  aspect  of  the  activity  (the  goal).  The  key  issue  is 
whether  social  agency  (recognition  of  the  need  to  direct 
messages  to  an  audience)  must  be  present  before  com- 
municative behaviors  can  be  taught.  Intentionality  as 
used  here  would  require  late  Stage  5  to  early  Stage  6 
cognitive  development.  The  earlier  unintentional  (per- 
locutionary)  communicative  behavior  demonstrated  by 
students  of  Stillman  et  al.  (1983)  is  still  functional  when 
compared  with  intentional  behavior;  however,  it  does 
require  more  attentive  adults  in  the  environment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  convincing  evidence  to 
demonstrate  a  causal  link  between  particular  cognitive 
prerequisites  and  the  acquisition  of  communicative  be- 
havior. However,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  fairly  com- 
pelling logic  to  suggest  that  some  classes  of  behavior 
may  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  communicative  behav- 
ior. On  the  other  hand,  several  negative  reactions  to  a 
strong  emphasis  on  cognitive  skills  can  be  stated:  (a) 
cognitive  skills  have  been  treated  as  prerequisite  skills. 
thereby  "pigeon-holing  the  learner  into  a  level  of  in- 
tervention  that  might  not  have  been  necessary;  and  (b) 
there  is  lack  of  attention  to  the  age-appropnateness  of 
the  intervention  activity  and/or  the  integration  of  the 
acTivity  into  the  context  ot  iitelong  skills  to  be  acquired. 
We  are  not  suggesting  that  there  are  no  cognitive  pre- 
requisites to  the  implementation  of  a  communication 
system.  However,  it  appears  that  the  specificity  with 
which  authors  of  augmentative  decision  rules  specify 
cognitive  prerequisites  is  not  warranted  based  on  avail- 
able empirical  data. 

Use  of  Augmentative  Systems  for  Primary 
Versus  Tertiary  Prevention 

One  interesting  by-product  from  the  implementation 
of  signing  and  communication  board  programs  has 
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t,een  the  apparent  facilitating  etTect  of  augmeniative 
systems  upon  acquisition  ot'  communicative  behavior 
,n  the  vocal  modality,  in  ihe  signing  modality,  Reichle. 
McQuarter.  and  Rogers  ( 1983)  reviewed  numerous  in- 
vestigations that  reported  a  positive  effect  of  signing 
Lipon  frequency  and/or  quality  of  vocal/verbal  produc- 
tion. However,  in  most  instances,  the  effects  reported 
were  anecdotal. 

Remington  and  Clark  (1983)  demonstrated  that  the 
acquisition  of  both  sign  and  vocal  mode  production  as 
a  product  of  a  program  of  simultaneous  speech  and  sign 
input  occurred  with  a  learner  who  was  capable  of  vocal 
imitation  skills.  Conversely,  vocal  mode  acquisition  did 
not  occur  for  a  learner  who  did  not  engage  in  vocal 
imitation.  This  finding  suggests  that  learners  may  be 
capable  of  attending  to  and  benefiting  from  the  pres- 
entation of  two  elements  of  a  complex  stimulus  (sign 
and  a  spoken  word):  that  is.  they  may  be  able  to  act 
differentially  on  each  element.  It  does  not  necessarily 
suggest  that  signing  was  facilitative  of  the  vocal  mode. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  of  many  investigations 
(Daniloff,  Noll.  Fnstoe.  &  Lloyd.  1982;  Konstanianeas. 
Oxman.  &  Webster.  1978)  has  been  that  signing  in 
numerous  instances  facilitates  the  production  of  vocal/ 
verbal  repertoires  and  that  exposing  or  leaching  learners 
to  sign  has  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  acquisition  of 
vocal  mode  communication.  Of  course,  the  opposing 
argument  is  that  children  might  prefer  sign,  thereby 
discontinuing  use  of  the  vocal  modality.  The  conclusion 
drawn  here  is  that  in  the  realm  of  production,  augmen- 
tative systems  may  be  a  useful  preventive  measure  to 
avoid  later  production  deficits.  Unfortunately,  this  po- 
tential benefit  is  minimized  by  decision  rules  which 
require  a  significant  produaion  delay  pnor  to  augmen- 
tative implementation.  All  four  sets  of  decision  rules 
descnbed  require  significant  evidence  of  delay  prior  to 
augmentative  implementation.  Decision  rules  offered 
by  Nietupski  and  Hamre-Nietupski  (1979)  and 
Scheuerman  et  al.  (1976)  present  the  greatest  problems 
in  implementing  a  strategy  using  augmentative  systems 
to  reduce  the  probability  of  later  production  deficits,  by 
waiting  until  the  learner  is  between  5  and  8  years  old 
before  the  decision  to  implement  an  augmeniative  sys- 
tem can  bc-made. 

In  addition  to  the  cross-modal  facilitation  issues, 
augmentative  communication  systems  may  represent  a 
viable  avenue  lor  the  facilitation  ot'  comprehension  as 
well  as  production.  Chapman  and  Miller  (1980)  sug- 
gested  that  one  seiection  criterion  has  been  met  when 
the  learner's  production  significantly  lags  behind  the 
comprehension  skills.  This  criterion  implies  that  aug- 
mentative systems  are  intended  primarily  to  deal  with 
production  deficits.  If  one  were  to  pursue  this  logic,  an 
'  individual  with  severe  retardation  might  never  be  a 
\  candidate  for  an  augmentative  system  if  the  child's 
comprehension  was  sufficiently  delayed  so  that  a  com- 
prehension/production gap  never  developed. 


Several  investigations  demonstrate  the  effect  of  ges- 
tures upon  the  establishment  of  language  comprehen- 
sion skills  among  learners  with  disabilities.  Baer.  Peter- 
son, and  Sherman  (1967)  demonstrated  that  painng  an 
imitative  model  with  a  physical  prompt  and  then  sys- 
tematically fading  the  use  of  that  physical  prompt 
served  to  transfer  stimulus  control  from  the  physical 
prompt  to  the  imitative  model.  Others,  including  Strie- 
fel  and  Wetherby  (1974)  and  Stnefel,  Wetherby,  and 
Karlan  ( 1976),  have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
an  instruction-following  paradigm  in  which  a  verbal 
instruction  (which  did  not  onginally  control  learner 
performance)  was  systematically  paired  with  a  physical' 
prompt.  Over  successive  correct  tnals.  the  physical 
prompt  was  faded  until  the  verbal  instruction  served  to 
control  the  learner's  motor  response.  The  technology 
cited  above  is  very  applicable  to  the  utilization  of  signs 
to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  verbal  instructions, 
assuming  that  a  "sign"  is  substituted  or  paired  with  the 
verbal  instruction. 

Several  studies  have  demonstrated  a  direct  facilitative 
effect  of  the  use  of  manual  signs  upon  comprehesion 
skills  exhibited  by  learners  with  moderate  and  severe 
handicaps.  Kohl.  Karlan.  and  Heal  (1979)  demon- 
strated that  the  acquisition  of  instruction-following  by 
children  labeled  severely  handicapped  was  significantly 
better  when  spoken  and  manually  signed  instructions 
were  combined  as  compared  with  the  use  of  spoken 
instructions  only.  Additionally.  Karlan  and  Lloyd 
(1983)  found  that  comprehension  recall,  that  is.  iden- 
tifying the  correct  picture  from  an  array  of  pictures, 
was  significantly  improved  by  the  use  of  manually 
signed  cues  during  the  learning  task. 

It  seems  very  apparent  that  a  rationale  for  the  value 
of  augmentative  systems  in  the  generation  of  vocabulary 
comprehension  programs  can  be  built  and  that  this 
rationale  will  find  sufficient  empirical  support  to  justify 
its  application.  Apart -from  any  value  in  facilitating! 
production  the  iisp  of  aug,mentative  tecjimqnp*;  rani| 
benefit  comprehension  intervention. 

Alternatives  to  Traditional  Decision  Rules 

The  majority  of  decision  rules  support  the  two-tiered 
process  of  first  identifying  a  deficit  and  then  examining 
which  specific  augmentative  system  might  be  "the  best." 
Perhaps  both  questions  can  be  addressed  simultane- 
ously. If  augmentative  systems  are  not  inherently  harm- 
ful and  may  have  some  preventative  value  (with  respect 
to  communication  deficits),  there  may  be  no  need  to 
verify  an  inherent  deficit  prior  to  augmentative  system 
implementation.  Similariy.  it  is  unclear  why  one  must 
choose  one  augmentative  system  over  another.  Clearly, 
both  signing  and  graphic  modes  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  For  manv  learners  with  severe  disabili-  .n 
ties,  the  safest  intervention  posture  may  Tx  to  assume /[ 
that  both  gesture  and  graptiic  systems  might  pe  neipAii,]_j 
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In  other  words,  the  learner  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  benefit  from  the  advantages  of  both  modes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  availability  of  both  modes  might 
mitigate  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  using  only 
one  augmentative  system. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  communicative  rep- 
ertoire of  one's  speaking  partner,  there  may  be  addi- 
tional considerations  in  teaching  mixed  mode  produc- 
tion (Keogh  &  Reichle.  1985).  Interventionists  seem  to 
be  in  general  agreement  that  certain  words  are  difficult 
to  represent  in  the  graphic  mode.  For  example,  actions 
that  represent  movement  such  as  eat.  dnnk.  run.  and 
walk  seem  particularly  difficult  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  representing  movement.  AdditionalK.  cenain  objects 
(cup.  in  the  case  of  dnnk)  which  are  often  included  in 
a  dnnk  symbol  create  the  potential  for  the  learner  to 
think  that  the  symbol  represents  "cup."  In  sign,  how- 
ever, all  of  our  action  examples  represent  relatively  easy 
signs  to  produce  from  a  motor  perspective.  Addition- 
ally, they  are  all  somewhat  iconic;  that  is.  they  represent 
the  movement  that  one  performs  while  engaging  in  the 
action.  Since  these  action  signs  are  relatively  easy  to 
produce  and  guessable  to  a  naive  observer,  perhaps 
signing  would  represent  a  more  efficient  mode  for  those 
symbols. 

Although  the  use  of  iconicity  serves  as  a  rationale  for 
the  inclusion  of  signs  in  a  mixed  mode  communication 
svstem,  it  does  not  provide  an  adequate  rationale  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  signs.  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  among  those  who  study  sign  iconicity  that  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  signs  within  any  given 
sign  language  or  sign  system  are  iconic.  If  a  mixed  mode 
of  communication  is  chosen,  the  interventionist  can 
select  signs  to  teach  that  are  recognized  equally  well  by 
signers  and  nonsigners.  This  luxury  is  minimized  in  the 
selection  of  sign  as  a  single  augmentative  mode. 

Providing  the  learner  with  a  mixed  mode  communi- 
cation system  has  raised  objections  (e.g..  it  will  confuse 
the  learner).  We  know,  however,  that  young  normal 
children  acquiring  language  use  mixed  communication 
modes.  For  example.  Carter  ( 1973)  studied  the  progres- 
sion of  normal  children's  methods  of  expressing  com- 
municative intent.  She  suggested  that  they  differentially 
produce  gestural  and  vocal  behavior  to  communicate 
and  it  is  not  until  around  12-13  months  of  age  that 
children  begin  to  systematically  coordinate  their  ges- 
tural and  vocal  output.  In  the  intervention  literature. 
Fulwiler  and  Fouls  (1976)  reported  that  their  learner 
spontaneously  combined  a  spoken  word  with  a  sign  in 
order  to  produce  a  two-word  utterance.  The  fact  that 
this  phenomenon  occurs  spontaneously  and  appropn- 
ately  would  seem  to  suggest  that  mixed  mode  produc- 
tion may  not  be  confusing  (at  least  for  some  learners). 

Most  parents  seem  very  willing  to  accept  the  sampling 
modality  strategy  because  its  implementation  keeps 
modality  options  open  for  their  child  until  an  objective 
decision  can  be  made.  The  responsibility  of  the  speech 


pathologist  and  teacher  is  to  ensure  thai  all  instrucuonal 
activities  implemented  dunng  modalitv  sampling  ha^e 
educational  value,  even  if  the  learner  eventualK  does 
not  use  the  communicative  mode  with  which  the  task 
was  associated.  For  example,  a  learner  who  produces 
an  object  name  using  a  communication  board  must 
match  a  symbol  on  the  board  with  some  object  located 
in  the  natural  environment.  The  abilitv  to  match,  then, 
is  one  cntical  predictor  (but  not  a  prerequisite)  of 
success  m  learning  to  use  a  communication  board.  The 
teacher's  responsibility  in  implementing  a  task  such  as 
matching  is  to  explain  to  the  parent  whv  participation 
in  an  activity  such  as  matching  would  be  beneficial  e\en 
if  a  graphic  modality  (communication  board)  is  not 
selected  for  use  as  an  augmentative  system. 

It  IS  important  to  begin  the  process  of  modality 
sampling  as  early  as  possible  in  the  learner's  educational 
career.  If  an  augmentative  communication  system  is  to 
be  utilized  as  a  means  of  preventing  future  communi- 
cation deficits.  It  must  be  implemented  as  early  as 
possible.  In  order  to  justify  a  preventive  use  of  an 
augmentative  system,  the  interventionist  must  he  able 
lo  documeni  that  the  implementation  of  the  system  will 
not  decrease  the  probability  of  later  vocal  mode  pro- 
duction or  language  comprehension.  Unfortunately,  at 
present  we  are  in  need  of  a  data  base  to  provide  such 
documentation. 

The  notion  of  modality  sampling  is  not  particularly 
new.  Alpert  (1980)  suggested  companng  a  learner's 
ability  to  benefit  differentially  from  signing  and  com- 
munication board  by  "teaching  specific  language  re- 
sponses in  two  successively  trained  speech  modes." 
Unfortunately,  a  sequential  strategy  may  require  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  amount  of  time  to  generate  sufficient 
data  to  compare  augmentative  systems.  Proportionately 
less  time  is  required  for  a  companson  when  both  ges- 
tural (signs  and  gestures)  and  graphic  (communication 
board)  mode  programs  are  implemented  dunng  sepa- 
rate but  contiguous  opportunities  ( Kieman.  1981). 

The  position  taken  here  is  that  there  may  no  best 
augmentative  system.  A  learner  may  benefit  from  some 
gestural  and  some  graphic  stimuli  to  establish  or  en- 
hance his  or  her  communicative  repertoire.  If  a  mixed 
augmentative  system  does  not  appear  feasible,  the 
learner  s  progress  in  each  of  two  simultaneously  imple- 
mented sets  of  tasks  that  cortespond  to  gestural  and 
graphic  modes  should  provide  the  basis  for  a  decision 
that  leads  to  the  most  efficient  augmentative  commu- 
nication system. 

Summary 

The  sets  of  augmentative  decision  rules  used  to  de- 
termine whether  a  learner  is  a  candidate  for  an  aug- 
mentative communication  system  differ  greatlv.  The 
bulk  of  available  rules  suggest  the  consideration  of 
intellectual  and  current  language  and  speech  perfor- 
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mance  m  addition  to  past  pert'ormance  in  a  program  of 
speech  and/or  language  intervention.  Within  these  gen- 
eral areas  there  are  often  more  specific  cntena.  such  as 
those  described  b\  Chapman  and  Miller  (1980)  and 
Shane  and  Bashir  (1980)  in  the  cognitive  domain 
(means-end  performance  at  a  specific  stage  level).  Often 
these  cntena  are  otTered  with  little  or  no  support  from 
empincal  work  with  chronologically  young  handi- 
capped populations. 

.All  of  the  decision  rules  reviewed  presume  that  an 
augmentative  system  is  a  patch  that  covers  a  commu- 
nicative wound.  None  of  the  decision  rules  considers 
the  preventive  aspects  of  augmentative  system  use  and 
none  considers  the  implications  of  augmentative  com- 
munication system  use  upon  the  development  or  re- 
mediation of  language  comprehension  deficits. 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  may  seem  cntical. 
It  is  not  intended  to  impugn  the  usefulness  of  the  rules 
that  have  been  reviewed.  They  have  provided  a  firm 
base  of  hypotheses  upon  which  empincal  tests  can  be 
made.  The  field  of  augmentative  communication  is  in 
need  of  empincal  studies  that  cntically  analyze  the 
ment  of  existing  decision  rules.  These  investigations 
must  focus  on  issues  that  address  rule  validity  and 
administration  reliability.  It  is  hoped  that  the  compar- 
ison of  major  decision  rule  issues  raised  in  this  article 
will  provide  an  impetus  for  the  delineation  of  focused 
empincal  questions  that  will  guide  future  efforts  at 
denving  augmentative  decision  rules. 
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Handout  III  C 


RECEPTIVE  TACTUAL  CUES 


-  Co.rr\, 


Level  I 


Suggested  Cue 


Your  identification  (object) 

"Hi"  -approach  cue 

"Bye"  -termination  cue 

"Out/Down"  -change  in  placement  cue 

"Eat"  cue  (object) 

"Change"  or  "Bathroom"  cue  (object) 

"Up" 

"No" 


specific  to  the  individual 
lightly  rub  his  hand 
lightly  rub  or  tap  lower  shoulder 
lightly  pat  bottom  or  pull  on  arms 
touch  both  lips  twice 
gently  tug  at  waistband 
gently  tug  on  hand  and  arm 
tap  firmly  twice  on  outer  wrist 


Level  II 


Suggested  Cue 


"Name"  or  possession  cue 
"Want  more?"  cue 

"Give  me" 

"Take  it" 

"Let  go" 

"Look  for" 

"Go" 
"Stop" 

"Finished"  (object) 


"Sit" 
"Stand" 

"Play-interaction" 
"Drink"  (object) 
"Bed/sleep"  (object) 
"Bath" 

"Clothes  on" 


touch  chest 

"M"  fingers  stroke  from  his 

knuckles  to  fingertips 
"M"  fingers  stroke  inside  of  his 

fingertips 
tap  twice  (with  one  finger)  at  mid 

hand 

shake  his  wrist  with  thumb  and 

forefinger 
put  your  hand  over  his  flat  outer 

hand  and  move  from  side  to  side 
gently  guide  elbow 
take  both  hands  and  firmly 
put  them  down 

gently  guide  child's  hand  to  push 

away  the  object  (at  forefinger) 
gently  push  twice  at  shoulder 
Gently  stroke  upward  on  botharms 
gently  rub  rib  area  with  both  hands 
touch  botton  lip  and  gently  push  up 
gently  stroke  both  eye  lids 
gently  rub  between  the  breast  bone 
with  your  fist  stroke  or  tap 

location  of  clothes  on  body 


Level  III 


Suggested  Cue 


"Put  in" 
"Take  out" 
"Close" 


"Work"  (object) 

"You  are  changing  locations" 

"Wipe  your  mouth"  or  "I'm  going  to" 


assist  child  to  turn  his  hand 
downward  using  one  finger  at  his 
wrist 


rub  your  fingers  back  and  forth 
across  the  child's  lips 


> 


I 


.d  Commands  Chart 


J-    iJ  J 


to  teach  in  Following  Cued  Commands. 


COMMANDS 

iTfOWN). 
a,  oint  to  place) 

ID  (UP).  ^  . 

your  arms/hands) 

[Is  GO/COME  ON 
(Jkon  and  start  walkmg) 


MATERIALS/SITUATION 


SUGGESTED  CRITERION 


S  is  standing  near  cha.r,  mat,  to.let,     ^^^^^  5  seconds.  

S  is  sitting  on  floor,  m  cha.r,         .^^^^  5  seconds^  - 

swing.   ■  '         ,  c  ^eet  with- 

 ■  ■  s  walks  with  you  at  least  d  Te« 

S  is  sitting  or  standing  next  to  yo  .  stopping.  


OVER  THERE. 

nt  and  nod  your  head  toward 

;e) 


LD  MY  HAND, 
retch  out  your  hand) 


|rOP/NO. 

hake  index  finger) 


Sis  standing  by  you. 
S  isstandmg  or  sitting  by  you. 


TAKE  

(hold  out  object) 


jOOK. 

DOint  to  place)  

S  is  holding  an  object. 

alVEME  •  t_ 

hold  out  your  hand  and  point  to 

object) 


S  walks  to  the  indicated  place  (10 
feet)  and  stops. 

c  nitres  his  hand  in/on  yours  for  at 
feast  s  seconds  (while  walking  or 
balancing). 

 ■  ■  TT^TuT^havior  for  at  least  5 

S  is  engaging  in  undesirable  be-  S^s^^^  

S  is  near  a  window  or  some  stimu-  S  tu^^^^^  .east^^econds^^ 
lating  target. 


S  releases  the  indicated  object  in 
your  hand. 


GET  • 

(poir\t  to  object) 


 77I^t^e  indicated  object  and 

S-s  hands  are  empty,  but  you  are    ^J^^  ,  ^^r  at  leas^^ecor^^ 

holdingsomethm^  ^  r^;^;;;^^^^'"^^ 

— — — ■  7      ♦  it  i<i    S  goes  to  and  piCKs  uw 

S  is  near  an  object:  holding  it.  it        J^^  ^^.^^^ 
hanging  on  a  hook  or  rack.  


r^:!^—  TZiZ^ZTou^.^^  releases  the  in 

J-ZZ^ZZ^^^^  -  LTerobiJctmyourhan^^ 

BRING  — ■      .  ,,„_hiect)  something. 

(beckon  to  S,  and  point  to  obiect)  


OPEN  —  • 

(point  to  object/lid) 

CLOSE  —  • 

(point  to  object/lid) 


PUT 


HERE. 


rui  ncni— 

(point  to  container  or  area) 


TAKE  ONE. 
(gesture  to  choices) 


i 


^^rrH-  n;^IT^«.ca.ad  doo,  o.  m.s 

S  is  by  a  closed:  door,  box.  drawer.     g,;,,^  3,  least  hallway  ope"^ 

_  s  pushes  the  indicated  door  Shut  or 

S  is  by  an  open-,  door,  box.  drawer.      f„;„,,      lid  all  the  way. 

_  r  s  outs  the  obiect  Inlon  the  place 

^      -""Zx^dr^r ca^^a^  Indicated. 
SeT  wlth'Toundaries  (sheet  o. 

Offer  S  choices  (plate  ot  co  snatch).   

tray  with  cups  of  juice).   ■ 
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Chart  (continued) 


COMMANDS 

MATERIALS/SITUATION 

SUGGESTED  CRITERION 

niVF  tn 

(hold  out  object  to  S  and  point  to 
someone  else) 

S's  hands  are  empty  and  he  is  near 
another  oprson 

S  takes  the  object  and  gives  it  to 

IIIC  1 1  lU  l^d  ICU  (JCloUll. 

1  FT'S  TRADF 

(hold  out  object  to  S  and  point  to 
his  object) 

Q  ic  holHinn  an  or*t 
o  lo  iiuiuiiiy  Oil  uujcjL'I. 

o  gives  you  nis  oojeci  ana  taKes  the 
indicated  one. 

GO  PLAY. 

(point  to  toy  area) 

S  is  unoccupied. 

S  goes  to  the  indicated  area  and 
picks  up  a  toy. 

(point  to  rag  and  spill) 

S  is  by  a  spill  or  dirty  area  and  the 
rag  is  near. 

S  takes  the  rag  and  rubs  it  back  and 
forth  on  the  indicated  place. 

PULL 

(point  to  object/part) 

S  is  near  or  has  an  object  with  a 
string  or  part  to  pull:  pull-toy,  talk- 
ing doll,  light  with  pull  string. 

S  pulls  the  string/part  until  the  toy/ 
object  is  activated  or  stops. 

PUSH 

/r*\/^ir^t  to      H»  i  oof /r\  o  rt  \ 

\puirii  lo  oujeci/pdri; 

S  is  near  or  has  an  object  with  a 
Duiion  or  pan  lo  pusn.  aoorueii,  ele- 
vator button,  on-off  buttons. 

S  pushes  the  button  until  the  object 
is  activated. 

TURN 

(point  to  object  and  indicate  cor- 
rect direction) 

S  is  near  or  has  an  object  with  a 
handle  or  top:  doorknob,  faucet, 
jars,  tubes,  thermos  bottle. 

S  turns/screws  or  unscrews  as  in- 
dicated, as  far  as  needed. 

POUR 

(point  to  pitcher  then  to  empty 
container(s)) 

S  is  near  a  light  pitcher  (containing 
sugar,  sand,  salt,  water)  and  large 
empty  cups  or  bowls  to  receive  the 
contents  from  the  pitcher. 

S  pours  all  of  the  contents  into  the 
indicated  containers. 

WRITE. 

S  has  a  large  piece  of  paper  and 
markers:  felt  tip  pen,  pencil,  crayon. 

S  makes  at  least  one  mark  on  the 
paper  without  marking  the  table. 

(command  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject)— point  to  the  object  and 
model  or  gesture  its  use 

S  is  holding  or  is  near  a  particular 
object:  see  Common  Objects  Chart 
for  suggested  objects. 

S  uses  the  object  as  indicated. 

i 
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THE  USE  OF  "SYMBOL  SHELVES" 
IN  TEACHING  COMMUNICATION  WITH  MULTI -HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Multi-handicapped  children  often  have  no  usable  communication  system  other 
than  crying,  smiling,  hitting,  biting,  etc.     Teachers  who  are  used  to  traditional 
forms  of  communication  using  speech  or  speech  and  sign  language  are  often 
frustrated  in  finding  a  way  to  "get  through"  to  a  nonresponsive  multi-handi- 
capped child . 

The  focus  of  this  discussion  is  on  children  who  are  ambulatory  or  at  least 
have  some  form  of  independent  locomotion,  have  some  form  of  grasp,  those  who 
have  no  or  very  little  speech,  those  who  have  shown  even  some  minute  amount  of 
anticipation  of  any  event;  for  example,  at  home  child  goes  to  a  place  and  waits 
where  a  pleasurable  event  routinely  occurs  or  where  favorite  objects  or  food  are 
kept . 

I  have  seen  many  classrooms  for  the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
look  like  this:     there  is  a  general  routine  to  the  day  which  the  teachers  follows: 
for  example,  receiving  child  off  the  bus,  going  to  physical  therapy,  going  to 
lunch,  outdoor  time,  sensory  stim  time,  etc.  and  finally  a  time  to  load  on  the 
bus.     During  the  activity  times  the  teachers  or  aides  present  various  objects 
and  do  various  exercises  with  the  child.     The  main  element  that  is  missing  in 
this  scene  is  real  communication.     This  child  is  put  through  the  motions  of 
the  day  by  the  adult  in  a  way  such  that  communication  is  one-way  -  -  -  from 
teacher  to  child,  not  between  teacher  and  child.     Certainly  when  the  child  cries 
and  pitches  a  fit,  that  is  telling  adult  "I  don't  want  this  anymore",  but  where  is 
the  dialogue?    Communication  is  a  two-way  street.    What  does  the  child  have  to 
communicate  about? 

Stop  to  ask  yourself:     "What  is  it  that  the  child  really  enjoys  doing?" 
I  have  seen  some  children  that  don't  seem  to  enjoy  anything.    However,  you  have 
to  be  creative  in  finding  out  what  they  enjoy  other  than  self  stimulation,  of 
course.    The  second  step  is  to  use  what  the  child  enjoys  to  build  a  dialogue. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  some  of  the  following  things  to  elicit 
pleasurable  responses  from  low  functioning,  multi-handicapped  children:  bouncing 
on  the  trampoline  with  the  child,  going  outside  and  swinging,  or  being  indoors 
and  swinging  on  a  hammock,  being  pulled  in  a  wagon,  or  being  rocked  on  a 
vestibular  board,  playing  with  a  vibrator,  or  being  rolled  around  prone  on  a 
scooter  board,  being  tickled  by  the  teacher,  or  wrestling  with  the  teacher,  things 
like  eating  favorite  foods  and/or  drinking  favorite  juices.     Sometimes  the  child 
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favors  some  particular  tactile  type  of  stimulation  like  playing  with  sticks  or 
macaroni  noodles.     So,  check  into  many  different  things  that  you  think  the  child 
is  going  to  enjoy. 

The  Purpose  of   the  Symbol  Shelf: 

1.  To  develop  a  two-way  communication  in  which  the  child  can  be  expressive 
symbolically  even  though  he  does  not  have  speech. 

2.  To  enable  the  child  to  feel  some  sense  of  control  over  his  or  her  environ- 
ment . 

3.  To  serve  as  a  possible  bridge  to  a  more  formal  communication  systan,  either 
speech  and/or  sign  language,  or  some  form  of  total  coomiunication  using  speech 
and  sign,  or  using  a  pictorial  system  of  communication. 

How  to  Set  Up  the  Symbol  Shelf: 

1.  Find  out  what  the  child  enjoys  and  be  creative  in  your  experimentation. 

2.  Fit  all  of  these  enjoyable  things  into  a  classroom  routine. 

3.  Select  obvious  objects  as  "symbols"  that  can  be  used  in  the  activities 
themselves.    This  is  an  important  point.    You  want  to  build  an  association 
in  the  child's  mind  between  the  object  and  the  event  Itself  so  that  you  are 
building  in  anticipation  within  this  routine.    Anticipation  is  a  very  basic 
element  of  ccnimunication  skills. 

4.  Place  the  chosen  objects  being  used  as  symbols  in  a  sequence  on  a  shelf  that 
the  child  can  reach.     Lay  them  out  from  left  to  right  in  order  of  the  day's 
events . 

5.  Have  a  box  with  a  lid  next  to  the  shelves  which  we  will  call  the  "finished" 
box  where  the  child  puts  objects  away  after  each  event  is  over. 

An  Example  Scenario: 

The  creative  teacher  has  experimented  and  found  that  Patty  enjoys  these 
activities:     swinging  outside,  rolling  over  a  large  bolster,  bouncing  on  a 
trampoline,  drinking  juice,  eating  applesauce  at  lunch  and  not  much  else, 
riding  on  the  bus,  playing  tickle  games  with  the  teacher,  playing  in  a  dark  room 
with  colored  flashlights  and  internally  lit  balls,  and  squeezing  balloons. 

The  teacher  structures  a  daily  routine  for  the  child.    For  example,  after 
Patty  gets  off  the  bus,  she  first  goes  with  the  physical  therapist  to  gross 
motor,  or  she  may  have  it  done  there  in  the  classroom.    Then  there  is  a  fine 
motor  period,  then  comes  juice  time,  then  a  short  outside  time,  then  lunch,  after 
lunch  an  interaction  time  with  the  teacher  involving  tickle  games,  then  visual  and 
perceptual  skills  time,  and  then  it  is  time  to  get  on  the  bus  and  go  home. 

With  this  daily  routine  structure  in  mind,  and  also  with  Patty's  favorite^ 
activities  in  mind,  the  teacher  determines  which  objects  she  will  put  on  Patty's 
symbol  shelf.    Whenever  possible  she  tries  to  pick  objects  which  are  actually 
used  in  the  activities  although  occasionally  one  of  the  objects  must  be  an 
arbitrary  symbol.    Since  Patty  likes  rolling  over  large  bolsters,  bouncing  on 
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the  trampoline,  and  being  pulled  on  her  scooter  board,  the  teacher  lumps  these 
into  the  ^ross  motor  time  which  is  Patty's  first  major  activity  of  the  morning; 
after  she  gets  off  the  bus.     For  Lhls  segment  of  Pntty's  morning,   Lhe  tcailur 
has  chosen  a  tennis  terry  cloth  wrist  band  to  symbolize  gross  motor  time.  Ihts 
is  an  example  of  an  arbitrary  symbol,  but  since  it  will  be  used  consistently 
every  time  Patty  goes  to  do  gross  motor  activities  either  with  the  therapist, 
the  aide,  or  with  the  teacher,  she  will  begin  to  associate  the  wrist  band  with 
some  of  her  favorite  gross  motor  activities.     For  the  fine  motor  period  the 
teacher  has  chosen  to  use  a  snail  balloon  that  has  been  blown  up  just  a  bit 
with  a  little  air  for  Patty  to  be  able  to  squeeze  it.     She  tapes  this  to  a 
little  cardboard  just  so  that  the  little  balloon  won't  blow  off  the  shelf  when 
people  walk  by.     However,  Patty  is  easily  able  to  pick  it  up  off  the  shelf. 
Although  the  fine  motor  period  will  include  handling  other  types  of  objects,  the 
teacher  plans  to  always  at  least  start  out  the  period  of  time  with  squeezing 
small  balloons,  since  that  is  one  of  Patty's  favorite  activities.     For  juice 
time,  the  teacher  decides  to  use  a  small  plastic  cup  which  Patty  will  get  off 
the  shelf  and  carry  to  the  snack  table.    The  outdoor  period  will  be  symbolized 
by  wearing  a  cap  of  some  kind.     This  can  be  a  baseball  cap  since  it  is  good 
for  hot  weather  also.     The  teacher  has  chosen  a  spoon  to  use  as  a  symbol  for 
lunchtime.    The  interaction  period  after  lunch,  which  we  will  call  "tickle 
games"  with  the  teacher,  will  be  symbolized  by  a  red  bandana  which  the  teacher 
will  place  around  Patty's  neck  before  they  begin  their  interaction.    This  is 
another  arbitrary  symbol,  but  one  which  Patty  will  come  to  associate  with  this 
period  during  the  day.    After  that  comes  the  visual  perceptual  skill  time  in 
which  the  teacher  has  chosen  to  use  a  flashlight  on  the  symbol  shelf.     For  going 
home  on  the  bus  the  teacher  decides  she  will  use  a  shoulder-strap  purse.  She 
is  going  to  ask  Patty's  mother  to  have  her  wear  the  purse  in  the  morning  so 
that  they  can  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  the  hook  with  her  coat  by  the  symbol 

shelf.    At  the  end  of  the  day  she  will  put  her  coat  on  and  put  her  purse  on  

that  will  symbolize  getting  on  the  bus. 

Once  the  teacher  has  decided  the  routine  structure  for  the  day,  the  symbols 
to  accompany  Patty's  favorite  activities,  and  has  it  set  up  and  ready  to  go,  this 
is  the  way  it  would  look  on  the  first  day;  the  first  week;  etc.:     Patty  comes 
into  the  room  off  the  bus,  the  teacher  leads  her  to  a  hook  which  is  strategically 
placed  next  to  the  symbol  shelf;   she  takes  off  her  little  purse;   she  manipulates 
Patty  through  hanging  it  on  the  hook  and  manipulates  her  through  hanging  her  coat 
on  the  hook.    When  it  is  time  for  Patty  to  have  her  gross  motor  therapy,  the 
teacher,  or  it  could  be  the  therapist,  leads  Patty  by  the  hand  to  the  symbol  shelf. 
She  places  Patty's  hand  on  the  wrist  band  and  helps  her  to  put  it  on  her  wrist; 
then  they  go  immediately  to  the  gross  motor  area  (whether  it  is  in  the  gym  or  in 
the  classroom).    The  teacher  makes  it  a  point  that  Patty  does  her  favorite  gross 
motor  activities  each  day  in  addition  to  the  new  things  that  she  will  be  working 
on  with  the  therapist.     It  is  very  important  when  using  the  symbol  shelf  (I  can't 
emphasize  it  enough)  that  the  child  has  to  enjoy  the  things  that  are  used  in  the 
events  of  the  day.    Otherwise,  the  symbol  shelf  will  not  work  because  the  child 
will  not  develop  the  association  between  the  object  and  the  event.    When  the  gross 
motor  period  is  over  the  therapist  brings  her  back  and  together  they  take  her 
wrist  band  off.    The  therapist  manipulates  her  through  putting  it  into  the  finished 
box  and  says  something  like  "play  time  is  finished"  and  they  put  it  in  the  box 
together. 
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Next  it  is  fine  motor  time.     The  teacher  takes  Patty  and  together  they  go 
to  the  symbol  shelf.     She  places  Patty's  hand  on  the  partially  inflated  balloon, 
and  Patty  carries  it  to  the  area  where  they  do  fine  motor  (such  as  to  her  corner 
chair  and  floor  table).     She  brings  out  more  little  balloons  for  Patty  to  play 
wiLh  Co  Lntroduco  the  r  ine  motDt  cime.     Then  they  do  whatever  else  Is  on  tlio 
srtiedule  for  fine  motor.     After  that  period   [s  tivor  the  tonchi-r  takes  Patty  b.u-k 
to  the  symbol  shelf  where  the  finished  box  is.     They  lift  the  lid  of  the  box, 
put  the  balloon  in,  and  talk  about  "the  balloons  are  finished". 

The  next  activity  in  the  routine  of  the  day  is  juice  time.    The  same  thing 
happens  here.     The  teacher  manipulates  Patty  through  getting  her  cup  off  the 
shelf,  and  using  the  cup  to  drink  the  juice.    After  juice  is  over  they  put  the 
cup  in  the  finished  box  together.    During  each  of  these  initial  introductions  to 
the  symbol  shelf,  the  teacher  always  talks  (or  talks  and  signs)  to  the  child 
in  short  sentences,  talking  about  the  object,  what  they  are  going  to  be  doing; 
a  lot  of  language  can  be  built  around  these  objects  themselves. 

After  juice  time  it  is  time  to  go  outside.    Teacher  and  Patty  go  together 
to  get  the  baseball  cap  off  the  shelf.     She  puts  the  cap  on  Patty  and  then  immedi- 
ately they  go  outside  to  go  swinging.     After  that  time  is  over  they  come  back  in, 
bring  the  cap  and  put  it  in  the  finished  box  together. 

Next  is  lunchtime.    Patty  is  taken  to  the  symbol  shelf,  they  get  the 
spoon  off  the  shelf  together.     (Also,  some  teachers  find  that  using  a  bib  to 
symbolize  lunchtime  is  easier  than  usin^  a  spoon  if  the  child  is  going  to  be 
dropping  a  spoon  all  the  way  down  the  hall.)     They  get  the  spoon,  carry  it  to 
the  lunchroom  or  wherever  they  eat,  bring  the  spoon  back  after  lunch  and  put  it 
in  the  finished  box. 

The  next  activity  on  the  schedule  is  the  interaction  time  or  tickle  games 
with  the  teacher.    They  go  to  the  symbol  shelf,  the  teacher  helps  Patty  pick  up 
the  bandana,  teacher  puts  it  around  Patty's  neck,  they  talk  about  what's  going 
to  happen,  and  they  go  immediately  to  the  mat  on  the  floor  where  they  routinely 
do  this  activity.    When  it  is  over  they  take  the  bandana  to  the  finished  box. 
Same  thing  with  the  visual  perceptual  skill  time  during  the  day;  she  helps  Patty 
get  the  flashlight  and  they  take  it  into  the  closet.    Patty  plays  with  the  flash- 
light initially.    Then  they  will  do  the  other  perceptual  skills  that  they  do 
during  that  time,  cane  back  to  the  rocm,  and  place  the  flashlight  into  the 
I  inished  box . 

The  last  activity  is  going  home  on  the  bus,  so  Patty  is  taken  to  her  hook 
where  her  coat  and  her  purse  are  hanging,  she  puts  these  things  on  with  the 
teacher's  help  and  waits  for  the  bus  to  come. 

This  kind  of  routine  (where  the  teacher  manipulates  the  child  through  using 
the  symbol  shelf)  will  have  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  time;  depending  on  how 
quickly  the  child  begins  to  make  associations  determines  how  long  the  teacher  will 
have  to  continue  the  manipulation.    Some  children  will  take  much  longer  than  other's. 
I  would  say  that  after  six  months  of  doing  this  every  day,  if  the  child  has  not 
caught  on  at  all,  or  is  not  showing  an^  sign  of  anticipation  in  the  routine  of 
the  day,  then  it  could  be  discontinued  as  an  appropriate  form  of  cconnunication 
for  the  child.    What  happens  in  many  cases,  though,  is  that  children,  when  they 
know  their  favorite  activities  are  coming  up,  will  begin  to  go  to  the  symbol 
shelf  on  their  own  or  at  least  walk  towards  it  or  stand  around  in  the  area 
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expectantly.    The  teacher  must  look  for  the  subtle  signs  of  anticipation,  such  as 
when  Patty  spontaneously  picks  up  the  balloon;   or  has  a  bandana  placed  around 
her  neck  and  begins  to  smile.     Maybe  she  will  take  the  teacher  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  to  the  tickle  game  area  or  lead  her  by  the  hand  to  the  visual  perceptual 
skill  area. 

The  ultimate  function  of  the  symbol  shelf  is  for  the  child  to  be  expressive 
symbolically  using  the  objects.     Eventually  we  want  to  get  the  child  to  the  point 
where  she  will  spontaneously  go  to  the  shelves  and  pick  out  an  object.     She  may 
just  hold  the  object,  or  if  she  brings  the  object  to  the  teacher  or  to  the 
adult,  that's  even  better.    At  this  point  when  a  child  is  showing  this  kind  of 
anticipation  and  initiative,  the  teacher  must  at  first  respond  to  whatever  the 
child  brings,  even  though  it  may  be  out  of  order.     For  example,  if  Patty,  when 
she  comes  in  the  morning,  goes  directly  to  the  symbol  shelf  and  grabs  her  flash- 
light (even  though  that  does  not  come  until  the  afternoon)  the  teacher  needs  to 
go  ahead  and  do  that  activity  with  Patty.    This  way  Patty  is  learning  that  she 
does  have  some  control  over  her  environment;   that  she  can  have  a  two-way  dia- 
logue with  the  teacher.     So,  what  is  happening  here  is  that  the  teacher  must, 
at  least  for  a  while,  become  "the  slave"  of  the  child  when  she  is  using  the 
symbol  shelf.     Later  the  teacher  can  build  in  sane  kind  of  sign  for  Patty  to  know 
that  she  has  to  wait  for  this  activity;  maybe  a  sign  for  "later",  because  it 
would  obviously  be  inconvenient  to  always  do  the  activities  at  Patty's  whim. 
But  at  first  the  teacher  is  going  to  have  to  do  it  that  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  successful  use  of  the  symbol  shelf,  we  have  a  child  that 
has  learned  to  anticipate  the  events  of  the  day,  has  associated  hopefully  some 
verbal  language  with  the  objects  themselves,  is  becoming  more  verbal  because  of 
this,  or  is  signing    more,  or  is  more  communicative  with  adults  through  gestures. 
The  child  is  coming  to  associate  adults  with  these  pleasurable  experiences  and 
will  take  the  objects  to  the  adult  or  lead  the  adults  by  the  hand  to  let  the 
adult  know  what  he  wants.     For  many  children  who  have  no  awareness  of  adults  at 
all,  or  do  not  interact  with  adults  at  all,  this  is  a  gigantic  step. 

From  using  the  symbol  shelf,  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  transition  to  other 
forms  of  communication  such  as  spoken  language  or  using  pictures  instead  of  objec 
or  using  gestures  and  sign  language.    The  idea  with  the  symbol  shelf  is  to  get 
that  initial  idea  of  what  communication  is  all  about  to  a  low  functioning,  multi- 
handicapped  child.    It  is  one  way  to  break  through  the  barrier  of  the  child's 
not  caring  to  ccmmunicate  at  all.    The  reason  the  system  works  is  twofold: 
first,  the  teacher  puts  into  the  daily  routine  the  things  that  the  child  enjoys 
doing;  and  second,  it  works  because  there  is  continuity  and  consistency  in 
the  system.    Ultimately,  any  classroom  should  have  as  its  context  or  as  its 
general  principle  the  idea  of  communication,  even  at  a  very  low  level  throughout 
the  day  for  the  multi-handicapped  child.    The  system  can  also  be  adapted  to  home 
use.    If  you  can  imagine  your  own  frustration  at  having  someone  else  plan  your 
entire  day  and  shove  things  at  you  that  you  may  or  may  not  enjoy,  this  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  frustration  that  sane  of  these  children  may  feel.    The  symbol 
shelf  at  least  gives  them  the  idea  that  they  have  some  control,  that  they  can 
communicate  what  they  want,  and  that  communication  can  be  fun. 
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Each  of  us  tends  to  organize  our  days  in  ways  that  make  our  lives 
more  productive  or  more  comfortable.     Often  times  when  programming  for 
multihandicapped  students  the  organization  of  the  day  is  left  up  to  the 
adult  responsible  for  the  specific  classroom  or  dorm  group.     There  may 
be  a  loose,  rigid  or  flexible  structure  for  the  day  in  the  mind  of  the 
adult,  however,  the  student  is  unaware  of  what  is  going  to  happen  during 
that  time  frame.     Without  being  able  to  anticipate  the  day's  activities 
the  student  is  led  through  his  or  her  day  with  very  little  control  over 
it  let  alone  any  understanding  of  the  events  that  will  take  place.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  becomes  easier  to  understand  why  some  students  resist 
activities  or  appear  to  be  disorganized  or  need  to  be  led  from  one  act- 
ivity area  to  another.     Having  a  concrete  representation  of  the  days 
activities  should  serve  to  reduce  student  anxiety  or  apathy  about  act- 
ivities for  the  day. 

When  students  have  little,  if  any,  formal  communication  system  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  time  concepts  the  students  are  aware  of. 
Are  they  anticipating  events  to  follow?    Do  they  understand  that  concrete 
symbols  or  drawings  are  representations  of  activities?    Do  they  have  an 
understanding  of  past,  present,  and  future?    The  pages  that  follow  are 
a  beginning  draft  of  a  scope  and  sequence  for  teaching  time  concepts 
using  concrete  calendars.     The  goals  and  objectives  are  written  with 
deaf-blind  students  needs  in  mind.    Therefore,  many  of  the  suggestions 
for  materials  are  geared  towards  that  specific  population. 

The  goals  and  objectives  that  follow  are  divided  into  sections  that 
coincide  with  complexity  of  time  concepts  as  well  as  the  student's 
representational  abilities.     Beginning  work  is  focussed  on  using  objects 
to  represent  activities  that  will  follow.     (For  more  information  refer 
to  work  of  Jan  Van  Dijk.)     The  objects  may  be  part  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  activity  or  more  arbitrary  symbols  based  upon  the  cognitive 
l2vel  of  the  student.     Representation  of  the  activities  becomes  more  and 
nore  complex  from  objects,  to  tracings,  to  drawings,  to  pictures  or 
photographs  and  then  to  the  printed  word. 

At  the  same  time  the  teacher  is  working  on  building  the  student's 
representational  abilities  so  is  he  or  she  building  in  time  concepts. 
The  focus  is  priaarilv  on  what  is  presently  happening,  what  has  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  what' will  happen  in  the  future.    The  trick  is  to  use 
concrete f representations  to  teach  abstract  time  concepts  and  move  from 
a  simple  morning  calendar  to  a  month  calendar. 

In  order  to  use  the  following  objectives  it  is  mandatory  that  the 
teacher  know  the  level  at  which  the  student  is  functioning.     This  is  not 
presently  an  assessment  tool.     It  is  presented  in  a  loose  hierarchical 
structure  but  the  teacher  would  need  to  pick  the  goals  and  objectives 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  student.    This  would  also  mean  that  the 
teacher  would  need  to  pick  the  conditions  for  the  objective  that  are  most 
appropriate  depending  upon  the  student's  present  competencies.    Moving  from 
a  morning  to  a  dally  to  a  weekly  or  monthly  calendar  presupposes  that  the 
previous  skills  have  been  Integrated  and  are  fully  part  of  the  student' s 
repetoire  of  cognitive  skills.    For  the  monthly  and  weekly  calendar  oiany^ 
of  the  objectives  are  repeated  because  it  seems  to  take  the  students  a  while 
to  apply  what  has  been  previously  learned  to  a  new,  larger  format  that 
encompasses  more  distance  and  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  understanding  of  time  concepts  and  calendar 
activities  the  student  will  be  able  to  have  more  control  over  his  or  her  own 
activities.    Organizing  the  day's  activities,  scheduling  future  events,  and 
being  able  to  dJs-ur«  what  has  or  will  be  happening  can  only  lead  to  a  better 
sei?^l^age  and  more  Independence.    The  expansion  activities  at  "Calendar  Time 
are  numerous  (see  attached  page)  and  are  only  limited  by  the  imagination  of 
the  teacher. 
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Federal  law  pro^ibit3  discnmination  on  tne  basis  race,  color  or  nationaJ  origin  (Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964):  sex  (Title  IX  of  tne  Sducationai  Amendments  of  1972  and  Title  il  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendrnents  of  1975);  at  handicap  (Section  504  of  the  Rehatiiitation  Act  of  1973)  in  educational  programs 
and  activities  which  receive  federal  assistance.  Oregon  laws  prohibiting  discnmination  inciude  CRS  S59.150 
and  559.030.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  furthermore,  has  adopted  Oregon  Administrative  Rules 
regarding  equal  opportunity  and  nondiscnmination:  OARs  531-21-045  through  -049  and  OAR  331 -22-505. 

it  is  the  poiic/  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  pnonty  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Education  to  ensure 
equal  opportunity  m  ail  educational  programs  and  activities  and  in  employment.  The  Department  provides 
assistance  as  needed  througnout  the  state's  educational  system  concerning  issues  of  equal  opportunity, 
and  has  designated  the  following  as  responsibiie  for  coordinating  the  Cepartmenfs  efforts: 

Title  11— Vocational  Education  Equal  Cppcrtunity  Specialist 

Title  VI  and  Title  IX— Coordinator,  Title  IV.  Civil  Rights 

Section  504 — Assistant  Supenntendent,  Division  of  Special  Education  and  Student  Services 

Inquines  may  be  addressed  to  the  Cregon  Department  of  Education,  700  Pnngte  ParVway  Sc.  Salem  97310- 
02SO  or  to  the  Regional  Cffica  for  Civii  Rights,  Region  X.  .WS  106.  2S01  Third  Avenue,  Seattle  98121. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  nonverbal  prelinguistic  communication  sequence  is  designed  as  a  guide  to 
heip  parents,  teaciiers  and  others  encourage  communication  in  children  --vno  do 
not  have  a  language  system. 

Many  multihandicapped  sensory  impaired  children  and  youth  have  not  reached 
the  level  where  they  can  communicate  through  speech  or  sign  language.  "Hiey 
need  to  use  more  concrete  ways  to  communicate  with  others — to  express  iikes 
or  dislikes,  to  make  choices  and  requests  and  to  ndicate  protest,  "^ey  also 
need  concrete  ways  to  be  informed  "hat  a  specific  activity  is  going  to  cegin  or 
that  it  has  finished. 

Such  modes  of  communication  can  ndude  an  array  of  facial  expressions 
inciuding  smiles,  frowns,  cnes  and  other  vocalizations ,  plus  ccdy  "novements, 
gestures,  iocking,  or  touching.  C&jects,  pictures  and  environmencai  cues  can 
also  be  used  for  communication. 

All  children  respond  to  things  and  people  m  :h«r  environments.  Our  'eacticns  to 
these  responses  can  help  prelinguistic  children  discover  that  they  'co  can  have 
an  effect  on  and  some  control  over  the  people  and  things  around  them. 

Ever/one  who  interacts  with  such  criicren  can  provice  meaningful  excenences 
for  them,  and  can  create  an  atmcsprere  that  will  encourage  :he  child  to  acquire 
intentional  communicative  skills. 

This  sequence  focuses  on  some  of  the  communicative  mcces  that  can  ce  used 
effectively  with  muitihardicapped  sensory  impaired  children  and  /outh  <vho 
function  at  a  prelinguistic  ^evel.  it  ncludes  nine  levels  of  communicative  behav- 
ior that  correspond  zioseiy  to  tie  stages  within  the  senscnmctor  penod  as 
descnted  by  P-aget. 


These  levels  begin  with  the  resccrses  a  child  gives  to  stimulation  from  others  cr 
from  things  in  -Jne  environment,  called  "eflexive-'eactrve  -esccnses.  Cthers 
interpret  these  responses  :o  :eam  :he  cnld's  ;ikes  arc  cisiikes.  such  as  hunger, 
comfort,  pleasure  and  ciscieasure.  Although  the  cniid  s  not  ntercing  :o  com- 
municate and  s  merely  resccnding  n  a  'sfiexive-'eactive  manner  :he  adult 
should  attemot  to  .nterpret  the  signais  and  respond  by  continuing  cr  discontinu- 
ing the  interaction  {providing  'ccc  or  Crnk,  changing  the  c.'iid's  ccsition. 
holding  or  playing  with  the  child,  etc.).  3y  consistently  artencing  tc  :he  c.mlc's 
responses  and  benavior,  the  aduit  is  iaymg  a  founcaticn  for  mtentionai  commu- 
nication to  develop. 

ay  consistently  resooncing  tc  :he  signals  a  child  gives,  .ve  teacn  -he  c.mid  that 
his  or  her  aehavicr  nas  an  effect  on  ether  people  anc  things.  '/Ve  aiso  teacn  the 
chtkl  to  anticipate  routine  events  and  activities  if  we  always  crovice  the  same 
signals  or  cues  before  they  haccen.  =cr  example,  consistent^  snowing  the  child 
his  cuo  before  giving  him  a  dnnK  will  eventually  tell  him  that  lie  is  acout  to  get  a 
dnnk. 

These  cues  help  to  establish  a  reiationsmc  cer-veen  cause  and  effect,  a  ccrcsot 
that  accears  to  be  a  ore.'equisite  tc  .ntenticnal  communication.  When  the  cnnd 
recognizes  the  association  oe^<veen  scecinc  cues  and  the  events  that  'cilcw  he 
or  she  will  eventually  cegm  to  use  them  to  mcicate,  'or  examcle.  a  request  'or 
more  !Uica  or  more  food.  Eventually  the  child  wiil  .earn  to  use  specific  signais  "o 
obtain  attention  and  to  continue  an  interaction. 
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This  sequence  arranges  the  communicative  modes  into  three  types:  (t)  tactile, 
which  includes  touch  cues,  tactile  gestures  and  tactile  signs;  (2)  objects, 
including  environm.ental  cues  and  pictures,  and  (3)  gestures  which  include 
imitation  and  co-active  movement,  plus  pointing,  reaching  and  other  natural 
gestures  that  may  lead  to  the  beginning  of  formal  signs. 

Each  mode  develops  into  language  represented  by  abstract  symbols  and 
includes  both  receptive  and  expressive  forma  of  communication.  3y  the  time  a 
child  has  reached  level  IX.  a  formal  language  system  is  developing.  Touch  cues 
have  developed  into  tactile  signs  for  a  deaf-blind  child,  objects  may  be  repre- 
sented by  pictures  or  tactile  symbols,  and  gestures  have  developed  into  sign 
language. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  child  can  be  functioning  at  more  than  one  level.  It 
appears  that  every  new  concept  or  word  must  be  perceived  and  understood  at 
all  of  its  prelinguistic  and  functional  levels  before  a  formal  sign  acquires  a  true 
communicative  meaning.  This  means  that  the  child  who  has  learned  t:o  use  the 
sign  "cookie"  to  get  a  cookie  will  probably  not  learn  to  use  the  sign  for  juice  until 
he  has  first  learned  that  he  can  get  the  )uice  by  pointing  to  it  or  taking  the  adult's 
hand  to  it. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  child  to  use  more  than  one  mode  of  communication.  For 
example,  the  adult  might  give  a  touch  cue  to  obtain  a  child's  attention,  and  then 
give  the  child  a  shoe,  touching  the  child's  foot  (meaning:  put  your  shoe  on). 
However,  the  child  cannot  put  on  his  shoe  and  extends  it  to  the  adult  (meaning: 
help  me). 

The  amount  of  residual  vision  a  child  has  will  also  determine  the  mode  to  be 
used.  A  child  with  adequate  sight  wiil  respond  to  visible  gestures  and  objects.  A 
deaf-blind  cmid  may  need  touch-cues,  '.actile  gestures  and  the  opportunity  to 
touch  opiects. 

Although  speech  has  not  been  included  'n  this  sequence,  it  is  not  to  imply  that 
multihandicacped  and  sensory  impaired  children  cannot  learn  to  talk.  A  few  do. 
However,  most  of  the  children  for  whom  this  sequence  is  intended  cannot  leam 
to  use  speech  to  communicate.  This  sequence  is  intended  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  alternative  communication  systems  for  severe  and  profoundly  multi- 
handicapped  sensory  impaired  children  and  youth. 


The  sequence  can  be  used  to  assess  the  cnild's  cun-ent  level  of  functioning  and 
to  plan  goals  and  objectives  for  teaching  communication.  Some  of  the  examples 
descnbed  may  help  the  cbsar/er  structure  the  environment  so  that  the  chiid  has 
an  opportunity  to  respond  in  some  way. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  child  m  both  stnjctured  and  natural  environments. 
For  example,  a  structured  assessment  at  level  l  might  include  presentation  of 
vanous  stimuli  dunng  a  sensor/  stimulation  session.  A  natural  assessment, 
which  probably  gives  more  accurate  information,  would  mclude  observatian  of 
the  child's  responses  m  naturally  occurring  and  routine  activities.  For  example,  a 
child  who  doesn't  respond  to  smells  from  bottles  containing  scants  may 
respond  to  food  smells  at  mealtime.  Another  chiid  who  doesn't  track  a  penlight 
may  use  his  eyes  to  follow  a  person  who  is  carr/ing  a  tray  of  food.  3oth  children 
respond  in  a  natural  situation  but  do  not  respond  wnen  the  situation  is  out  of 
context. 

Assessing  the  other  person's  reaction  to  the  child's  response  !s  also  ver/ 
important.  In  fact,  now  the  other  person  reacts  ;s  the  most  important  comconent 
in  helping  the  chiid  understand  the  relationshio  behvesn  his  cenavicr  and  the 
effect  it  has  on  others.  When  a  person  plays  with  a  child — tickling,  bouncing, 
playing  cat-a-cake — the  child  probably  responds  by  smiling,  reaching  'or  the 
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other  person  s  rtand,  crying  or  pushing  the  person  away  T>!ese  behaviors 
indicate  snioyment  or  disc'easuire,  although  they  may  5e  unintentional. 

!f  the  adult  responds  appropnateiy  to  the  child's  signal,  the  iikelihood  that  the 
child  will  repeat  that  signal  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child's  signais  are 
misinterpreted  or  ignored,  the  child  :s  far  less  likely  to  receat  that  signal. 

Therefore,  when  doing  the  assessment,  it  will  be  helpful  to  comment  on  the  type 
ot  setting  m  which  the  behaviors  occur  and  to  note  the  other  person  s  response 
to  the  child. 

The  assessment  can  de  recorded  m  two  ways.  There  is  space  on  the  sequence 
chart  for  recording  the  child's  response  to  each  item.  It  might  be  helpful  to  mark 
the  date  by  sacn  item  as  it  s  accomplished.  This  will  allow  you  to  jse  the 
sequence  over  a  'onger  penod  of  time  and  as  an  ongoing  record.  The  chilq's 
progress  car  also  be  recorded  on  the  bar  graph  provided,  "^is  will  help  to 
determine  the  modes  successfully  used  by  and  with  the  cniid.  Color  coding 
each  time  the  assessment  s  accomolished  will  also  give  you  a  record  of  the 
child's  responses  over  a  penod  of  time. 


A  primary  focus  of  this' sequence  is  to  integrate  and  sequence  the  modes  of 
communication  currently  bang  taught  to  deaf-blind  and  other  muitihandicap- 
ped  sensory  impaired  cnildren.  It  incorporates  and  sequences  touch  cues: 
tactile  signs  and  gestures,  opjects  and  pictures,  ^eluding  the  calendar'  pro- 
gram, the  active  stimulation  cSnceot  and  gestures,  co-active  movement,  and 
imitation. 

The  sequence  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  structunrg  the  environment 
to  allow  children  to  make  the  association  bet//een  cause  and  effect  so  they  learn 
that  they  can  control  what  happens  to  them.  They  will  also  have  a  system  by 
which  they  can  leam  to  3ntic:pate  activities  and  events. 

It  is  cntical  that  those  who  interact  with  these  children  become  good  oPservers 
of  the  children  s  responses  to  ceople  and  things  and  that  these  -esponses 
receive  consistent  attention. 

The  sequence  can  be  used  to  track  communicative  development,  to  oCser/e 
the  mode  used  most  successfully  and  to  plan  a  child's  communicative  gcais  and 
odiectives. 
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This  paper  presents  some  issues  related  to  the  assess- 
ment of  possible  communicative  functions  of  aberrant 
t)ehavior.  These  issues  are  addressed  in  terms  of  both 
]he  behavioral  and  the  pragmatics  literature,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  latter  can  be  drawn  upon  to  sup- 
port and  enhance  the  information  derived  from  tradi- 
tional functional  analyses  of  behavior.  Included  are  an 
assessment  strategy  and  tool  that  can  be  used  to  for- 
mulate and  test  hypotheses  about  functions  of  behavior. 

Considerable  research  attention  has  been  focused  on 
Jesiening  interventions  to  reduce  aberrant  behavior  in 
veve"rely  handicapped  individuals.  While  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  literature  of  successful  interven- 
tions in  this  regard  (e.g..  Dietz.  Repp.  &  Dietz,  1976: 
Lovaas.  Schaeffer.  &  Simmons.  1965).  there  are 
reports  of  treatment  failures  as  well  (e.g..  Corte.  Wolf, 
i  Locke.  1971;  Solnick.  Rincover.  &  Peterson.  1977). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  such  failures  may  be  related 
!o  the  selection  of  intervention  procedures  prior  to  an 
adequate  analysis  of  the  motivational  sources  of  target 
behaviors  (Gardner  &  Cole,  1983:  LaVigna  &  Don- 
nellan, in  press:  Iwata.  Dorsey,  Slifer.  Bauman.  & 
Richman.  1982).  Without  the  benefit  of  such  an 
analysis,  interventions  are  often  selected  arbitrarily, 
rather  than  as  they  relate  to  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
>^uential  events  that  directly  support  the  behaviors  of 
concern.  In  addition,  even  when  interventions  are  in- 
dividually selected  on  the  basis  of  functional  analyses. 


there  may  be  procedural  variables  which  mitigate 
against  their  long-term  effectiveness.  Some  authors 
have  suggested  that  one  such  variable  may  be  the 
failure  to  insure  that  behavioral  suppression  will  be 
maintained  by  •"naturally  occurring  contingencies  of 
reinforcement"  (Stokes  &  Baer.  1977). 

One  way  of  insuring  the  application  of  natural  con- 
tingencies involves  teaching  new,  functional  behaviors 
that  result  in  reinforcing  consequences  similar  to  those 
available  following  the  aberrant  behaviors.  For  exam- 
ple. Homer  and  Budd  ( 1983)  determined  that  the  grab- 
bing and  yelling  behaviors  of  an  1 1 -year-old  boy  with 
severe  retardation  were  associated  with  five  specific 
stimulus  conditions,  all  of  which  involved  desired  foods 
or  objects.  They  systematically  taught  the  child  to  per- 
form the  manual  sign  label  for  each  of  the  desired 
Items,  and  reported  a  concomitant  reduction  in  grab- 
bing and  yelling  as  the  child  began  to  use  the  signs 
spontaneously  to  obtain  the  items.  They  suggested  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  procedure  may  have  been 
related  to  the  close  similarity  between  the  reinforce- 
ment that  was  naturally  available  to  their  subjects 
through  use  of  manual  signs  and  the  reinforcement  that 
was  previously  available  through  grabbing  and  yell- 
ing (i.e.,  the  child  obtained  the  desired  objects).  Other, 
authors  have  also  noted  similar  covariation  between 
inappropriate   responses  and   functionally  related 
substitute  behaviors  (e.g..  Eason.  W^hite,  &  Newsom. 
19^21: 
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A  Pragmatic  View  of  Aberrant  Behavior 

The  literature  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  com- 
municative functions  of  language  or  "pragmatics" 
(Bates,  \916)  may  help  shed  some  light  on  the  suc- 
cess of  tlinctionally  related  interventions  such  as  the 
one  described  by  Homer  and  Budd  (1983).  Pragmatics 
is  the  study  of  language  within  the  social  context,  and 
emphasizes  the  use  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  language 
as  a  social  tool  (Schuler  &  Goetz,  1981).  From  a 
pragmatics  perspective,  all  behavior  is  considered  to 
be  communicative,  as  noted  by  Watzlawick,  Beavin, 
and  Jackson  ( 1967): 

No  matter  how  one  may  try,  one  cannot  not  com- 
municate. Activity  or  inactivity,  words  or  silence 
all  have  message  value:  they  influence  others  and 
these  others,  in  turn,  cannot  not  respond  to  these 
communications  and  are  thus  themselves  com- 
municating. It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  mere  absence  of  talking  or  of  taking  notice  of 
each  other  is  no  exception  to  what  has  just  been 
asserted  (p.  49). 

Thus,  the  basic  premise  of  a  pragmatic  approach  is 
that  all  behavior,  regardless  of  topography,  has  func- 
tional message  value  (Schuler  &  Goetz,  1981).  This 
is  not  unlike  the  behaviorist  assertion  that  all  behavior 
can  be  traced  to  its  motivational  source  and  is  a  prod- 
uct of  both  antecedent  and  consequential  stimuli  (Carr, 
1977).  The  inferred  "message"  assigned  to  behavior 
from  a  pragmatics  perspective  is  analogous  to  the 
"motivational  dynamics"  revealed  by  a  functional 
analysis. For  example,  Lovaas  et  al.  (1965)  found  that 
the  self-injurious  behavior  observed  in  their  subjects 
was  motivated  by  contingent  social  attention;  in 
pragmatic  terms,  the  self-injurious  behavior  delivered 
the  message  "Pay  attention  to  me!".  Similarly,  Carr, 
Newsom,  and  Binkhoff  (1980)  determined  that  their 
subjects'  aggressive  behavior  was  motivated  primari- 
ly by  escape  factors  (negative  reinforcement);  the 
message  that  can  be  inferred  from  such  aggression  is 
"Leave  me  alone!  I  don't  want  to  do  this!". 

It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  the  functional  rela- 
tionship between  behavior  and  context,  rather  than  the 
topography  of  behavior  alone  that  is  indicative  ot  its 
motivational  source  or  communicative  intent.  For  ex- 
ample, in  observing  a  stranger  tap  her  foot,  one  would 
need  some  contextual  information  in  order  to  tell  if  she 
was  waiting  impatiently  for  someone,  if  she  was  keep- 
ing time  to  a  tune  in  her  head,  or  if  she  merely  had 
an  itchy  foot.  Schuler  and  Goetz  (1981)  outlined  a 
number  of  the  communicative  functions  of  both  aber- 
rant and  appropriate  behaviors.  They  noted  that,  for 
an  individual  person,  some  communicative  means  may 
be  function-specific  (i.e.,  they  are  used  to  communicate 
only  one  message),  while  others  may  serve  a  variety 
of  functions.  This  observation  was  borne  out  by  Iwata 


y'et  al.  (1982)  who  found  that,  in  six  of  the  nine  severe  iiits 
/  ly  handicapped  subjects  they  studied,  self-injuriou 
I    behavior  was  consistently  associated  with  a  specifn 
V  stimulus  condition,  though  this  varied  across  subjects) 
\  For  the  other  three  subjects,  self-injury  apparentl 
J  served  multiple  functions,  including  sensory  stimulaj 
^  tion,  producing  attention  from  others,  and  terminating 
undesirable  situations.  From  a  pragmatics  perspective 
I   the  self-injury  exhibited  by  these  subjects  convey&j 
I  three  different  messages,  depending  on  the  context)|jt( 
V'Tm  bored"  (sensory  stimulation);  "Pay  attenton  i 
me"  and  "I  don't  want  to  do  this  anymore." 


Pragmatically  Oriented  Interventions 


Several  researchers  in  recent  years  have  explore^  jh 
the  efficacy  of  behavioral  interventions  based  on 
pragmatic  perspective  (e.g.,  Carr,  1981;  Gaylord 
Ross,  1980).  The  advantage  of  such  a  perspective  liej  |i 
in  its  educational  (Voeltz  &  Evans,  1983),  socijj 
(Wolf,  1978),  and  ecological  validity  ( Rogers- Warre||;!il 
&  Warren.  1977).  There  is  a  growing  awarene 
among  educators  that  the  long-term  successful  fumBi 
tioning  of  persons  with  severe  handicaps  depends  oj 
expanding  their  limited  responseje^rtoires  rather  tha|| 
simply  eliminating  their  mappropriate  behaviors.  Iri 
teVventions  designed  to  teach  functionally  re  1  at 
behaviors  in  place  of  aberrant  responses  make  gool 
educational  sense  in  this  regard.  Further,  such  an 
preach  explicitly   acknowledges  the  functio 
legitimacy  of  even  aberrant  behavior  and,  in  so  doint 
communicates  a  respectful  attitude  concerning  the  ir 
dividual  exhibiting  the  behavior.  Finally,  pragmatic  ii 
terventions  are  likely  to  involve  teaching  alternati> 
behaviors  maintained  by  naturally  available  reii  J 
forcers,   resulting   in  good  generalization  an 
maintenance. 

Three  types  of  pragmatically  oriented  interventior 
will  be  discussed  in  this  section:  (a)  those  designed 
teach  new  communicative  behaviors  to  replace  abe 
rant  responses;  (b)  those  designed  to  teach  other  fun 
tionally  related  behaviors  to  replace  aberrant  response 
and  (c)  those  involving  antecedent  manipulations.  A 
example  of  each  type  of  intervention  will  also  be  pr( 
vided.  Though  the  examples  are  actual  cases,  interveij  u 
tion  data  are  not  available. 

Teaching  Alternative  Communicative  Behaviors 

For  several  years,  researchers  interested  in  con 
munication  training  with  severely  handicapped  ii  if 
dividuals  have  noted  an  inverse  (and  usually  unplanne 
relationship  between  aberrant  behavior  and  an  ii 
dividual's  ability  to  use  some  type  of  verbal  or  gestu 
communication  system  (e.g.,  Carr,  1979;  Lovaa 
Berberich.  Perloff,  &  Schaeffer,  1966).  There  ha> 
also  been  several  reports  of  successful  interventioi 
aimed  at  teaching  communication  behaviors  for  the  e 
plicit  purpose  of  reducing  aberrant  behavior  (Carr  m 
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al.,  1980;  Durand,  1982;  Homer  &Budd,  1983).  Such 
interventions  can  be  considered  pragmatically  based 
in  that  they  are  designed  around  the  functional  message 
value  of  the  aberrant  response.  Thus,  one  com- 
municative behavior  (e.g.,  a  manual  sign  to  elicit  at- 
tention) simpi/  replaces  another  (e.g.,  a  tantrum  main- 
tained by  social  attention). 

The  success  of  such  interventions  can  be  explained 
by  several  related  factors.  Carr  et  al.  (1980)  and 
Durand  (1982)  explained  it  in  terms  of  response  com- 
petition and  suggested  that,  as  appropriate  com- 
municative responses  are  reinforcedand  strengthened, 
they  become  more  etticient  maiTthe  aberrant  responses 
at  eliciting  the  desired  reintorcers.  iherefore,  the  aber- 
rant responses  are  gradually  aecreased  in  frequency 
as  their  functional  properties  are  transferred  to  the  new, 
appropnate  behavior.  In  addition,  the  appropriate  com- 
municative behavior  results  in  access jo__the_sarne 
naturally  available  remforcers  that  wereformeriy  ob- 
tained through  aberrant  behaviors;These  include  both 
positively  (e^g.,  food,  objects;  Horner  &  Budd,  1983) 
and  negatively  reinforcing  consequences  (e.g.,  escape 
from  demands;  Carr  et  al.,  1980). 

Example:  Don  is  an  18-year-old  man  with  severe 
mental  retardation.  His  formal  communicative  abilities 
are  limited  to  approximately  15  signs  which  he  rarely 
uses  spontaneously.  His  major  presenting  behavioral 
problem  was  low  rate  but  severe  self-injunous  behavior 
in  the  form  of  head-banging,  head-punching  and  face- 
slapping.  In  an  attempt  to  decrease  or  eliminate  the  self- 
injury,  various  intervention  procedures  had  been  in- 
stituted in  the  past,  but  none  were  effective  long-term. 
These  included  extinction;  differential  reinforcement 
of  other  behavior  (DRO),  and  overcorrection 
programs. 

A  functional  analysis  of  the  behavior  revealed  that 
Don's  self-injury  was  apparently  being  maintained  by 
positive  reinforcement.  That  is,  Don's  teacher  usual- 
ly provided  social  attention  in  the  form  of  assistance 
with  the  ongoing  activity  whenever  self-injury 
occurred.  In  pragmatic  terms,  the  message  conveyed 
by  the  self-injury  seemed  to  be  "Pay  attention  to  me, 
I  need  help."  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  a  decision 
was  made  to  teach  Don  an  alternative  means  of  com- 
municating his  need  for  assistance  when  working  in- 
dependently and  confronting  a  problem. 

A  combination  of  prompting/ fading  and  modelling 
was  used  to  teach  Don  to  ask  for  assistance  whenever 
he  encountered  task  difficulty.  There  were  three  com- 
ponents to  the  request  sequence:  (1)  eliciting  the 
teacher's  attention:  get  up  from  the  chair,  visually  scan 
the  classroom  to  locate  an  instructor,  walk  to  the  in- 
structor, and  tap  him  on  the  shoulder;  (2)  requesting 
assistance:  make  the  manual  sign  for  "help";  and  (3) 
specifying  the  kind  of  help  needed:  walk  back  to  the 
work  area  and  point  to  the  task  at  hand.  Numerous  op- 
portunities for  practice  were  engineered  across  the 


school  day  by  providing  Don  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ficult tasks  and  physically  prompting  him  through  the 
entire  sequence  at  the  initial  signs  of  self- injurious 
behavior  (usually  agitation  and  loud  vocalizations). 
Whenever  possible,  Don  was  also  physically  prompted 
through  the  sequence  when  self-injury  occurred  out- 
side of  these  instructional  sessions;  if  this  was  not  possi- 
ble, brief  physical  restraint  was  applied  to  prevent  Don 
from  huning  himself.  The  prompts  were  systematically 
faded  as  Don  began  to  use  the  "help"  sign  in  place 
of  self- injury  and  to  perform  the  sequence  spontaneous- 
ly. Within  SIX  weeks,  Don  regulariy  performed  the 
request-for-assistance  sequence  whenever  he  en- 
countered task  difficulty,  and  the  self-injunous 
behavior  was  virtually  eliminated. 

Teaching  Other  Functionally  Related  Alternative 
Responses 

Some  types  of  interventions  involving  the  differen- 
tial reinforcement  of  alternative  responses  (Alt-R;  see 
LaVigna  &  Donnellan,  in  press,  for  a  review)  can  also 
be  considered  to  be  pragmatically  based  strategies. 
Specifically,  these  include  the  subset  of  Alt-R  interven- 
tions that  involve  direct  instruction  of  an  alternative 
behavior  which  serves  the  same  function  as  the  aber- 
rant response  (e.g.,  Eason  et  al.,  1982).  Generally,  this 
means  that  the  alternative  behavior  results  in  reinforce- 
ment that  is  topographically  and  functionally  similar 
to  that  available  following  the  undesired  behavior. 
Since  this  approach  does  not  involve  teaching  an  alter- 
native response  that  is  specifically  communicative 
(e.g..  a  manual  or  gestural  sign),  it  differs  from  the 
approach  used  by  Carr  et  al.  (1980)  and  others. 
However,  such  Alt-R  interventions  acknowledge  the 
message  value  of  an  aberrant  response  (e.g.,  "Pay  at- 
tention to  me")  by  systematically  providing  the  re- 
quested reinforcer  (e.g.,  attention)  following  ap- 
propriate, alternative  behaviors.  The  result  is  that  the 
alternative  response  replaces  the  target  behavior,  which 
decreases  over  time. 

Example:  Sam  is  a  12-year-old  boy  with  autism  and 
moderate  retardation.  He  has  a  faidy  extensive  sign 
repertoire  which  he  can  use  spontaneously.  When  Sam 
was  in  situations  that  were  noisy,  crowded,  and/or 
novel,  he  exhibited  many  high  rate  self-stimulatory 
behaviors  that  were  primarily  auditory  in  nature,  e.g., 
finger  snapping  and  loud,  piercing,  repetitive  vocaliza- 
tions. He  engaged  in  these  behaviors  to  the  e.xtent  that 
his  family  and  teachers  refrained  from  taking  him  into 
community  settings  such  as  shopping  malls,  stores,  and 
recreational  facilities,  since  such  environments  seemed 
to  trigger  the  disruptive  behaviors.  Several  interven- 
tions including  overcorrection  and  DRO  programs  had 
been  attempted  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the 
past. 

A  functional  analysis  indicated  that  Sam's  self- 
stimulation  seemed  to  be  related  to  arousal  reduction. 
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That  is.  Sam  seemed  to  exhibit  the  behaviors  in  order 
to  screen  out  the  high  levels  of  sensory  input  available 
in  novel,  stimulating  environments.  The  behaviors 
were  interpreted  pragmatically  to  mean:  "I'm  an- 
xious/tense/excited/overwhelmed by  the  input 
available.'  • 

A  decision  was  made  to  provide  direct  instruction 
aimed  at  teaching  Sam  an  alternative,  appropriate 
behavior  that  could  serve  the  same  function,  so  that 
he  could  begin  to  participate  in  community-based  ac- 
tivities. The  intervention  was  conducted  in  two  phases. 
First,  Sam  was  provided  with  a  portable  stereo  headset 
and  cassette  tape  player  during  brief  community  ex- 
cursions. He  was  taught  to  operate  the  cassette  player 
and  was  reinforced  for  wearing  the  system  and  listen- 
ing to  soothing  music  when  he  was  in  environments 
that  usually  triggered  self-stimulation.  Thus,  Sam  was 
taught  an  alternative  way  to  screen  out  excess  en- 
vironmental input.  Within  a  few  weeks,  he  was  able 
to  participate  in  community  activities  with  virtually  no 
self-stimulatory  noisemaking,  as  long  as  he  wore  the 
portable  tape  system.  During  phase  two,  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  three  months,  the  tape  system 
was  provided  to  Sam  in  the  community  after  increas- 
ingly longer  periods  of  time  during  which  no  self- 
stimulatory  noises  occurred.  Evennaally,  Sam  was  able 
to  tolerate  exposure  to  novel  environments  for  up  to 
one  hour  at  a  time  before  using  the  tape  set  for  a 
10-minute  period.  This  allowed  his  teachers  to  provide 
critical  community-based  instruction  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  his  need  for  intermittent  sensory 
respite  that  was  previously  communicated  through  self- 
stimulation. 

Antecedent  Interventions 

Finally,  the  success  of  interventions  that  involve  the 
manipulation  of  antecedent  conditions  to  decrease  aber- 
rant behavior  (e.g..  Gay  lord-Ross,  1980)  can  also  be 
easily  understood  in  the  context  of  pragmatics.  To  view 
all  behavior  as  communicative  is  to  legitimize  the 
behavior  as  havmg  message  value  in  the  context  in 
which  it  occurs.  Behavior  is  thus  regarded  as  a  com- 
mentary on  context;  as  contextual  or  antecedent  con- 
ditions change,  the  behavior  may  also  vary  in  rate  or 
intensity.  Consider,  for  example,  behavior  that  is  ap- 
parendy  motivated  by  escape  factors,  or.  in  pragmatic 
terms,  that  communicates  the  message  "I  don't  want 
to  do  this  anymore."  If  one  assumes  that  such  a 
message  is  legitimate,  one  would  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  would  someone  want  to  escape  from  this 
simation?",  and  then  proceed  to  look  at  antecedent  con- 
ditions to  find  the  answer.  This  type  of  antecedent 
analysis  was  reponed  by  Weeks  and  Gaylord-Ross 
(1980),  who  found  that  the  frequency  of  escape- 
motivated  behavior  in  their  three  subjects  was  related 
to  the  difficulty  level  of  tasks.  Antecedent  manipula- 
tions that  involved  simplifying  the  tasks,  decreasing 


the  frequency  of  demands,  and  using  errorless  leam 
ing  procedures  all  contributed  to  a  decrease  in  the  aber 
rant  responses.  Similady,  Carr,  Newsom,  and 
Binkhoff  (1976)  and  Gaylord-Ross,  Weeks,  and  Lipner 
(1980)  found  that  escape-motivated  behavior  covaried 
with  the  frequency  and  form  of  instructional  directives 
delivered  to  their  subjects.  Such  antecedent  approaches 
are  proactive  in  diat  they  treat  aberrant  behavior  aj 
legitimate  feedback  that  can  be  utilized  to  make  cur- 
ricular  and  ecological  modifications  to  enhance  the  fit 
between  the  handicapped  individual  and  his/her 
environment^  "  ~" 

Example:  Sarah  is  a  7-year-old  girl  with  autism  and 
severe  retardation.  She  is  able  to  communicate  verbal- 
ly, though  much  of  her  speech  is  stereotyped  and 
echolalic.  Her  major  presenting  problems  were  aggres- 
sion to  staff  members  and  severe  tantrumming,  in- 
cluding throwing  objects  in  the  classroom.  Previous 
interventions  included  physical  restraint  and  time-out 
but  these  were  not  successful  in  decreasing  the 
behaviors. 

The  problem  behaviors  were  exhibited  during  three 
particular  periods  of  the  school  day,  all  of  which  in- 
volved structured  work  tasks.  A  functional  analysis  in- 
dicated that  the  behaviors  were  maintained  primarily 
by  negative  reinforcement;  that  is.  whenever  aggres- 
sion or  tantrums  occurred,  either  the  activity  was  ter- 
minated or  Sarah  was  removed  from  the  activity  by 
an  aide.  The  communicative  messaged  conveyed  was 
"I  don't  understand;  I  don't  want  to  do  this,"  and  it 
was  hypothesized  that  this  message  was  related  to  task 
difficulty  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  task. 

A  decision  was  made  to  manipulate  several  antece- 
dent variables  to  alter  the  frequency  of  the  problem 
behavior.  First,  Sarah  was  assessed  more  carefully  to 
determine  her  learning  strengths,  weaknesses,  and 
modality  preferences.  Because  diis  assessment  revealed 
that  Sarah  had  difficulty  in  receptive  language  com- 
prehension, her  teacher  began  to  use  primarily  physical 
prompting/fading  techniques  rather  than  verbal 
strategies  for  instruction.  Additionally,  the  instructional 
language  that  was  used  was  simplified  so  that  it  would 
be  more  comprehensible  to  Sarah.  The  staff  also  began 
to  use  erroriess  learning  strategies  and  individualized 
reinforcement  techniques. 

Secondly,  the  tasks  and  activities  were  re-evaluated 
for  motivational  value  and  functionality.  Several  tasks 
were  changed  on  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  and  those 
that  remained  in  Sarah's  program  were  modified 
through  the  use  of  instructional  adaptations  (Baumgan 
et  al.,  1982)  to  facilitate  skill  acquisition.  Finally,  the 
length  of  instructional  sessions  was  shortened  and  the 
sessions  were  interspersed  with  brief  break  periods. 

These  antecedent  manipulations  were  designed  to 
provide  instruction  geared  to  Sarah's  learning  style  and 
strengths,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  motivation.  The 
program  was  designed  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy 
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f  the  communicative  message  of  Sarah's  behavior  (  I 
°L't  understand"),  and  her  aggression  and  tantrum 
Jehaviors  decreased  as  they  became  unnecessary  for 
terminating  the  activity. 

Assessing  the  Communicative 
Functions  of  Behavior 

In  order  to  design  pragmatic  interventions  based  on 
the  premise  that  behavior  is  communicative,  it  is  im- 
oortant  to  arniratelvidentifv  the  motivational  messages 
i^veyed  bv  beHa^  A  few  such  messages  have 
alTwdy  been  discussed;  for  example,  -Tay  attention 
to  me"  IS  one  message  conveyed  by  behavior  motivated 
bv  positive  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  social  atten- 
tion Table  1  displays  some  of  the  communicative 
messages  that  can  be  inferred  from  behaviors  motivated 
by  a  number  of  factors,  as  discussed  by  Carr  (1977) 
and  Romanczyk,  Kistner.  and  Shakelford  (1982). 

Representative  examples  from  the  intervention 
literature  are  also  referenced  in  Table  1  when  ap- 
propnate.  Such  examples  are  listed  in  three  categones: 

(a)  interventions  that  involve  teaching  new,  com- 
mumcative  behaviors  to  replace  the  aberrant  responses; 

(b)  interventions  that  involve  teaching  other  functional- 
ly related  alternative  responses;  and  (c)  interventions 
that  involve  manipulating  antecedent  conditions.  The 
bracketed  interventions  have  not  been  documented  em- 
pirically, and  are  included  as  suggestions  for  future 
research  efforts. 

In  addition.  Figure  1  provides  the  flow  chart  or  a 
simple  assessment  strategy  developed  to  assist  parents, 
educators,  and  clinicians  to  form  hypotheses  regarding 
the  communicative  functions  of  vanous  behaviors.  The 
strategy  was  developed  by  a  task  force  composed  of 
researchers,  parents,  educators,  and  speech-language 
clinicians  involved  with  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals (Mirenda  et  al.,  1983).  There  are  three  main 
components  to  the  strategy: 

1)  identify  the  behaviors  or  communicative 
functions  that  are  of  primary  interest; 

2)  form  one  or  more  hypotheses  regarding 
function-behavior  relationships.  Such 
hypothesis-formation  requires  extensive  observa- 
tion of  the  student  and  consideration  of  a  host  of 
contextual  variables,  as  outlined  in  Figure  1. 

In  order  to  assist  practitioners  in  forming  func- 
tion/behavior hypotheses,  an  observational  tool  that 
lists  a  variety  of  behaviors  and  communicative  func- 
tions is  presented  in  Figure  2.  This  tool  is  similar  to 
the  Communicative  Interview  form  developed  by  Peck, 
Schuler,  and  Semmel(1983)  and  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  an  observational  data  collection  instrument.  A 


number  of  behaviors  are  listed  across  the  top  of  the 
tool^  and  a  listing  of  possible  functions  is  provided 
on  the  left.  The  functional  categones  were  denved  from 
several  taxonomies  of  the  pragmatic  uses  of  language 
by  non-handicapped  children  (see  Chapman,  1981), 
and  defimtions  of  the  functions  are  provided  in  Table  2_ 
The  tool  can  be  used  by  the  practitioner  to  record 
ongoing  impressions  regarding  the  possible  com- 
municative function(s)  of  the  behavior(s)  of  interest. 
In  order  to  form  such  impressions,  the  practitioner  asks 
the  question,  "In  the  present  context,  what  does  the 
student  seem  to  be  communicating  and  how  does  he 
or  she  do  so?"  The  observation  tool  is  used  to  match 
possible  functions  and  behaviors  by  moving  across  or 
down  the  page  and  noting  the  point(s)  of  intersection. 
3)  based  on  these  observations,  temporarily 
alter  either  the  antecedent  or  the  consequential 
events  supporting  the  behavior,  in  order  to  test 
the  hypotheses.  In  effect,  this  means  that  a  brief, 
data-based  intervention  probe  is  instituted  in  order 
to  gather  more  information  about  the  hypothesized 
furictions  of  the  behavior.  Accurate  measurement 
of  the  frequency ,  and/or  duration  of  the  behavior 
is  critical  during  this  hypothesis-testing  phase,  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  behavior  is  responding 
in  the  manner  predicted.  Based  on  the  results  of 
this  probe,  a  long-term  functionally  related  in- 
tervention strategy  can  be  instituted. 

Conclusion 

It  should  be  noted.,  of  course,  that  there  is  always 
some  risk  when  one  moves  from  a  reliance  on  the 
manipulation  of  observable,  measurable  variables  to 
an  attempt  to  interpret  the  actions  of  another.  A  strategy 
such  as  the  one  presented  here  cannot  yield  conclusive 
support  for  a  hypothesis;  for  example,  manipulation 
of  antecedent  variables  could  reduce  behavior  as  a 
function  of  a  stimulus  change  effect  (LaVigna  &  Don- 
nellan,  in  press)  that  is  unrelated  to  the  hypothesized 
function.  However,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  in- 
tervention strategy.  It  is  an  assessment  strategy  to  assist 
practitioners  in  developing  non-aversive.  constructive 
behavior  management  programs.  It  should  be  used  by 
practitioners  as  part  of  ongoing  assessment  across  a 
variety  of  situations,  not  as  a  one-time  assessment.  The 
strategy  allows  the  practitioner  to  test  a  hypothesis  in 
a  systematic  way  and  arrive  at  some  reasonably  ob- 
jective conclusions  as  to  the  communicative  function(s) 
of  particular  behaviors.  Given  the  communicative  dif- 
ficulties presented  by  so  many  students  with  severe 
handicaps,  the  minor  risks  involved  seem  reasonable 
if  such  an  assessment  strategy  can  give  practitioners 
some  direction  for  designing  interventions  that  are  con- 
structive, durable  and  functional. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Motivational  Sources,  Possible  Communicative 
l\1essages,  and  Related  Interventions 


Intarvantion  Proceduras 


Motivational  Sourc* 


Possibit 

Communicative  Mtssag«^s) 


Ttach  Raplactmtnt 

Communlcatlvt  Responst 


Functionally  Rtlatad 
Ait-R  Procadurat 


Manipulation  of 
Antacadant  Conditions 


i.  Positiva  Rein- 
forcamant:*-*' 

Att$ntion  maintains 
bahavior  (Lovaas, 
FraHag,  Gold,  & 
Kassoria,1965) 


Mat»ii$l  nMon$n 
(a.g.,  food,  objacts) 
maintain  baliavior 
(Lovaas  &  Simmons, 
1969) 


11.  Nagativa 
Rainforcamant*''' 

Tinnlnttion  oi  an 
avaratva  stimulus  or 
situation  maintains 
bahavior  (Carr, 
Nawsom,  &  Binkhoff, 
1976) 


"Payattantiontoma" 
(ganarai) 

"Hallo!"  (graating) 
"Looicatma,  I'm  silly" 
(humor) 
"Play  with  ma" 

"Look  at  " 

(comment) 
"Help  me" 


"I  want 


"I  doni  want  to  do  this 
anymore" 

"Stop!" 
"No!" 

"t  don't  understand; 
I  want  out!" 


[Taach  a  variety  of  means 
for  requesting/soliciting  at- 
tention, depending  on  con- 
text (e.g.,  tap  on  arm, 
greeting  sign,  "Play," 
"Help,"  etc.;  discussed  by 
Carr,  1981;  Ourand,  1982)] 


Teach  manual  sign  for 
desired  objectitood  (Carr, 
1 979;  Horner  &Budd,  1983) 


TaMh  manual/gestural  sign 
to  terminate  activity/ 
escape  (Carr,  Newsom,  & 
Binkhoff,  1 980;  dlKussed 
byDurand,1982) 


Use  attention  to  reinforce 
already-occurring  alter- 
native responses  (Hail, 
Lund,  &  Jackson,  1968; 
Lovaas  etai.,  1965) 

Direct  Instruction  * 
social  reinforcement  of 
new  alternative 
responses  (Russo, 
Cataido,&Cushing1981) 


Use  desired  materials  to 
reinforce  already- 
occurring  alternative 
responses 

Direct  instruction  •(■ 
material  reinforcement  of 
new,  alternative 
responses  (Faveil, 
McGimsey,  &  Jones, 
1978) 


[Reinforce  already- 
occurring  alternative 
responses  with  escape] 


Alter  environment  to  pro- 
vide non-contingent 
attention 


Alter  environment  to  pro- 
vide non-contingent  ac- 
cess to  material  rein- 
forcers  (stimulus  satia- 
tion, Aylion,  1963) 


Alter  context  to 
decrease/eliminate  aver- 
siveness:  simplify  tasks 
(Weeks  &Gayiord-Ross, 
^9B^)\l^er$as4pr$f$f^ 
tnc$  valut  of  tasks  (Carr 
etal.,1980;  Gaylord- 
Ross,  Weeks,  &  Upner, 
MtO)',d$er$as»  or  altar 
Instructional  damands 
(Carr  etai.,  1978; 
Gayiord-Ross  et  al., 
1980);  altar  Instructional 
procaduras  (Weeks  & 
Gaylord-Ross,1981) 


III.  Extinction/ 
Frustration:^ 

Previously  available 
reinf  orcers  are  no 
longer  available 
(Baumeister  & 
Forehand,  1971) 


"Help  me" 
"I'm  frustrated" 
"Why  can't  I  have 
"You  used  to  give  _ 
to  me;  1  want  it  now" 


9" 


[Teach  communicative 
means  for  obtaining 
desired  reinforcers  and/or 
for  enlisting  aid  to  obtain 
reinforcers] 


[Reinstate  previously 
available  reinforcers  con- 
tingent on  occurrence  of 
alternative  response] 


[Alter  environment  to  pro- 
vide previously  available 
reinforcers:  alter  instruc- 
tional procedures,  pro- 
vide richer  reinforcement 
schedule,  etc.] 
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Table  1  (Continued) 
Summary  of  Motivational  Sources,  Possible  Communicative 
Messages,  and  Related  Interventions  


Intervention  Procedures 


PQSslbit  Teach  Replacement  Functionally  Related 

Motivational  Source     Communicative  Mes5age(s)   Communicative  Response     Alt-R  Procedures 


Manipulation  of 
Antecedent  Conditions 


IV.  Arousal  Indue- 
tlon/sensory  rein- 
forcement;*" 

Behavior  provides 
sensory  stimulation 
that  Is  intrinsically 
reinforcing  (Berkson, 
1967) 


"I'm  not  getting  the 
input  I  want" 
"I'm  bored" 


[Teach  communicative 
means  to  obtain  sensory  in- 
put, e.g.,  request  for  sen- 
sory activity  (discussed  by 
Durand,1982)] 


Provide  reinforcing  sen- 
sory Input  through  alter- 
native activities  (Eason, 
White,  &Newsom,  1982; 
Favell,  McGimsey,  & 
Schell,1982) 

Direct  instruction  *■  rein- 
forcement of  alternative 
behaviors  (Mulick,  Hoyt, 
Rojahn,  &  Schroeder, 
1978) 


Alter  environment  to  pro 
vide  more  sensory  input 
and  stimulation:  enrich 
environment  and  cur- 
riculum (Gaylord-Ross, 
1980) 


"I'm  anxious/tense/ 
excited/nervous/over- 
whelmed, etc." 
"Help  me" 


V.  Arousal  Reduction:" 

Behavior  maintained 
by  termination  of 
aversive  over- 
stimulation—I.e., 
behavior  "blocks  out" 
excess  sensory  input 
(Hutt&Hutt,1965) 


VI.  Respondent 
Conditioning:" 

Behavior  originated 
from  association  with 
a  traumatic  event 
(eg.,  loud  noise,  pain) 
that  triggers  the 
behavior  (Woipe, 
1973). 

Behavior  is  then  main- 
tained by  positive  or 
negative 
reinforcement. 


VII.  Physiological:*"    "I  hurt" 

»  u  •   •         J     "I'm  tired" 
Behavior  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  aberrant 
physiological  process 
(Cataldo  &  Harris, 
1982) 


[Teach  alternative  com- 
municative means  for  ex- 
pressing distress/enlisting 
aid] 


"I'm  scared/afraid" 
"This  is  a  bad  habit 
that  I  can't  control" 

"I  want  to  stop" 

"Help!" 


[Teach  communicative 
means  to  express  distress 
or  enlist  assistance] 


Provide  and  reinforce 
alternative  means  of 
removing  the  aversive  ef- 
fects of  over-stimulation: 
vigorous  axerels$ 
(Ohlsen,1978;  Kern, 
Koegel,  Oyer,  Blew,  & 
Fenton,  1982);r9/axaf/on 
response  (Graziano  & 
Kean,1971) 


Reinforce  gradual 
tolerance  of  trigger 
stimulus:  systematic 
desensitization  (Woipe, 
1973;seeMirenda,in 
press,  for  a  review) 

[Direct  instruction  +  rein- 
forcement of  alternative 
responses  to  trigger 
stimulus] 


Alter  environment  to 
decrease  environmental 
stimulation  and  demands 
(Weeks  &  Gaylord-Ross, 
1981) 


[Alter  environment  to 
preclude  occurrence  of 
the  trigger  stimulus] 


[Teach  communicative  Not  applicable 
means  to  express  distress] 


Not  applicable 


a -discussed  by  Carr,  1977 

b  -  discussed  by  Romanczyk,  Kistner,  &  Shakelford,  1 982 
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Identify 
Function  or  Behavior 
of  Interest 


Form  Hypothesis  re:  Function 
or  Behavior  which  Serves  that 
Function 


 OR  


Test  Hypothesis 
Using  Antecedent 
Strategy 


Test  Hypothesis 
Using  Consequential 
Strategy 


Change  Antecedents  be- 
fore Behavior  Occurs, 
Based  on  Hypothesis 


Respond  to  Behavior 
as  A  Communicative 
Event  Based  on  Hypothesis 


YES 


YES 


HYPOTHESIS  SUPPORTED 


CONSIDER  CONTEXT,  INCUIOINQ 

1.  Student  axpcctatlont 

2.  Expectations  of  others 

3.  Nature  of  materials 

4.  Nature  o(  the  activity 

5.  Nature  of  the  Instruction 

6.  Number  of  other  students 

7.  Number  of  other  adults 

8.  Behavior  of  other  students 

9.  Environmental  pollutants 

10.  Time  of  day 

1 1 .  Student's  physiological  status 

12.  Length  of  activity 

13.  Sudden  changes  in  activity  or 
environment 

14.  Behavior  of  others  toward 
student 

15.  Activity  just  completed 

16.  Activity  to  follow 

17.  Recent  changes  st  home 

18.  Student's  social  ability 

19.  Communication  system  used 

20.  Student's  adaptive  ability 


Figure  1.  A  strategy  for  analyzing  the  communicative  functions  of  behavior. 
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I  '  Table  2 

Definitions  of  Functional  Categories 


I.  Interactive  Functions 
A.  Requests 

for  attention  •  behaviors  used  to  call  attention  to 
sender  (e.g.,  showing  off,  teasing,  flirting,  etc.) 

for  social  interaction  -  behaviors  used  to  initiate  a 
social  exchange 

for  play  Interactions  -  behaviors  that  convey  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  sender  to  engage  in  play 
with  another  person 

for  affection  -  behaviors  that  direct  the  receiver  to 
engage  in  some  physical  activity  specifically  intend- 
ed to  convey  a  feeling  of  fondness 

for  permission  to  engage  in  an  activity  - 

behaviors  that  convey  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
sender  to  engage  in  a  particular  action  (e.g., 
bathroom,  watch  TV,  etc.) 

for  action  by  receiver  -  behaviors  that  direct  the 
receiver  to  cause  an  event  to  occur 
for  assistance  -  behaviors  that  direct  the  receiver 
to  provide  help 

for  information/clarification  -  behaviors  that  direct 
the  receiver  to  provide  information  or  clarification 
about  an  object,  action,  activity,  location,  etc. 

for  objects  -  behaviors  that  direct  the  receiver  to 
provide  an  object  to  the  sender  (other  than  food) 

for  food  -  behaviors  that  specifically  convey  a 
desire  for  food  or  drink 

B.  Negations 

protest  -  behaviors  that  express  general  objection 
to  or  disapproval  of  an  event,  request,  etc. 

refusal  -  behaviors  that  specifically  express  rejec- 
tion of  an  event  initiated  or  suggested  by  another 

cessation  -  behaviors  that  specifically  express  a 
desire  to  terminate  an  event  which  has  already 
begun 


C,  Declarations/Comments 

about  events/actions  -  behaviors  that  are  used  to 
comment  on  an  event  or  occurrence  (past,  present, 
or  future) 

about  objects/persons  -  behaviors  used  to  com- 
ment about  an  object  (including  food),  or  about  a 
person  (e.g.,  compliments) 

about  errors/mistakes  -  behaviors  that  convey 
acknowledgement  that  the  sender  or  another  per- 
son has  committed  an  error 

affirmation  -  behaviors  that  convey  agreement 
about  or  willingness  to  engage  in  an  event  or 
action 

greeting  -  behaviors  that  occur  subsequent  to  a 
person's  entrance  or  appearance  and  express 
recognition 

humor  -  behaviors  intended  to  entertain  the 
receiver  and/or  to  evoke  a  response  such  as 
laughter 


II  Non-Interactive  Functions 

A.  Self-regulation 

behaviors  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  one's 
own  behavior  (e.g.,  self-control,  self-correction) 

B.  Rehearsal 

behaviors  used  to  practice  an  event  that  has  not  yet 
occurred 

C.  Habitual 

behaviors  set  by  regular  repetition  in  a  predictable 
sequence 

D.  Relaxation/Tension  Release 

behaviors  used  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
entertainment  or  to  calm  oneself 
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a. 
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X 
UJ 
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FUNCTIONS 


e  ^  i  /S*  .■^  o- 


/ 


<r     r  -t  A 


>  \  r,^       r,    if.io  r>       (»  T  i3  5 


I.  INTIRACTIVI 


A.  REQUESTS  FOR 
Attantlon 


Social  Interaction 


Play  Interaction* 


Affection 


Permission  to  Engage 
In  an  Activity 


Action  l>y  Receiver 


Assistance 


Information  /  Clarification 


ObjecU 


Food 


a.  NEGATIONS 
Protest 


Refusal 


Cessation 


C.  DECLARATIONS/COMMENTS 
About  Events  /  Actions 


About  Objects  /  Persons 


About  Errors  /  Mistakes 


Affirmation 


Greeting 


Humor 


I  I 


I 


D.  DECLARATIONS 
ABOUT  FEELINGS 

Anticipation 


Boredom 


Confusion 


I  ! 


I  i 


Fear 


Frustration 


Hurt  Feelings 


I  i 


Pain 


I  i 


i  !  M 


Pleasure 


II.  NON-INTERACTIVI 


A.  SELF-REGULATION 


B.  REHEARSAL 


C.  HABITUAL 


0.  RELAXATION  / 
TENSION  RELEASE 


Figure  2.  An  observation  tool  for  analyzing  the  communicative  functions  of  behavior. 
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■The  behaviors  are  clustered  from  left  to  right,  in  four 
groupings:  (1)  behaviors  that  are  likely  to  be  socially  inap- 
propriate; (2)  physical  behaviors;  (3)  vocal  behaviors  that 
can  be  either  appropriate  or  inappropriate;  and  (4)  behaviors 
that  are  likely  to  be  socially  appropriate.  The  behavioral 
definitions  are  available  in  LaVigna  &  Donnellan  (in  press). 


ACTIVITIES  THAT  PROMOTE  COMMUNICATION 
IN  LOW  FUNCTIONING  MULT I -HAND I CAPPED  CHILDREN 


pgflex  Lev^V  (done  with  close  body  contact): 


?For  some  children  severely  inmobilized  by  CP.  a  smile  may  be  the  only  way  of 
isking  f^r  more       look  carefully  here  though  for  other  very  subtle  signs  the 
child  produces,  if  any) 

rmc  ic  a  v#rv  basic  and  very  important  foundation  for  more  complex  forms  of 
Slnicatron^to  develop  latlr.   Nursery  songs  with  body  motions  work  well  for  this, 
even  if  child  has  a  hearing  impairment. 

Examples: 

1.    Bounce  chil$i  on  your  lap.  Pause.    Wait  for  child  to  signal  with  his  body 

for  more  then  bounce  again. 
2     Sway  right  to  left  with  child  in  your  lap. 

2     Rock  forward  and  backward  with  child  in  your  lap.  ^  x  ^ 

4'    Hold  child's  hands  or  ankles  and  jiggle  anns  or  legs  ^^^""1 V"^^ 

Stand  and  jump  with  child  on  trampoline.    Come  to  a  stop  and  wait  for 

5     rtlp'rovlront'sequence:    Put  child  in  your  lap  and  first  sway  side  to 
^'    siSe  th^nTck  forward  and  backward.    Do  this  several  times.    Make  sure 
that  you  give  the  child  a  physical  cue  as  to  which  "«vement  is  coming 
next;  e  g  .  position  the  child's  arms  forward  as  you  rock  forvard. 
Position  his  anns  to  each  side  holding  your  hands  as  you  sway  side  to 
sfde     After  several  repetitions  see  if  child  is  anticipating  next  move 
by  watching  where  he  places  his  hands. 

Signals:  Ways  to  get  child  to  signal  to  you. 

A  Involving  Movement  [Similar  to  Reflex  Level  but  more  distance  between  adult  and 
child  Chi  Id  generates  his  own  signal  spontaneously.  Must  be  more  than  a  smil 
or  a  laugh.] 

*  1     Put  child  in  hanmock  and  swing  him/her.    Pause.    Wait  for  signal  - 
rtay  be  a  body  wiggle,  leg  wiggle,  a  clap.  etc.    Kepeai:  a  nu^^r  of 

2.    pin^child  in  a  wagon.    Pause.    Signal  might  be  that  child  bangs 

side  of  wagon  or  moves  his  torso  forvard,  etc. 
3     Push  child  on  swing.    Make  swing  stop. 

4.  Roll  child  over  large  therapy  ball.  Pause. 

5.  Pull  child  on  floor  while  he  sits  or  lies  on  blanket. 
S.    Jump  with  child  on  trampoline. 

7.  Push  child  in  a  cardboard  box.  u.,^ 

8.  Run  down  the  hall  or  outside  holding  child  s  hand. 
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9.  Two  adults  pickup  child  by  arms  and  legs  and  swing  him/her.  Then 
place  him/her  back  down  on  floor. 

10.  Hold  child  by  armpits  and  swing  around  so  feet  are  flying  out. 
Stop,  and  stand  child  up.    Wait.    See  if  child  tries  to  reposition 
hi«$€lf  for  more  by  backing  up  to  you.  for  example. 

11.  Make  a  sequence  of  any  two  of  the  above— see  if  the  child's  anti- 
ci pates  the  next  movement  by  body  positioning,  tugging  on  you,  etc. 

B.    Signals  Involving  Objects: 

Do  not  use  "educational"  or  "put  together"  toys.    Use  toys  or  objects  that 
have  some  action.    Also,  the  action  should  be  such  that  the  child  needs  you 
to  make  It  happen  again. 

1.  Turn  flashlight  on  and  give  It  to  child  to  play  with  briefly. 
Then  turn  it  off  and  leave  your  hands  very  close  to  the  flash- 
light.   See  if  child  will  push  flashlight  to  you,  or  touch  your 
hand.    Then  turn  it  on  again,  etc. 

2.  If  child  can  turn  fl ashlight  on  by  hln  or  herself,  then  put  the 
flashHaht  in  a  container  that  the  child  can't  open  but  needs  your 
help  td^open. 

3.  Or,  put  fl ashlight  on  a  shelf  just  out  of  reach.    Stand  close  by 
with  your  hands  close  to  the  shelf.    See  if  child  pushes  your  arm 
toward  the  flashlight. 

4.  Toss  a  blanket  or  sheet  over  the  child  and  pull  it  off.  Chase 
child  around  room  with  the  sheet  tossing  It  on  him.    Let  sheet 
drop  to  floor.    Does  child  take  sheet  to  you  or  push  you  toward  the 
sheet  for  more? 

5.  Play  dumb:    when  it's  recess  time,  stand  by  the  door  waiting  to  go 
outside,  or  waiting  to  get  in  the  car,  etc.    Will  child  touch  you  or 
the  door  knob?   Try  leaving  your  hand  close  to  the  door  knob. 

6.  Turn  on  vibrator  and  give  to  child  briefly.    Turn  It  off.    Will  he 
hand  it  back?   Similar  to  flashlight  activities. 

7.  "Pound-a-Round"  toy  or  top- like  spinning  toy.    If  child  enjoys  the 
movement  and  noise,  try  leaving  your  hands  very  near  (3"  away)  -  Does 
child  push  your  hand  toward  toy,  or  look  at  you  expectantly  while 
tapping  the  toy? 

8.  Any  number  of  wind-up  type  toys.    Leave  your  hands  close  by  for  child 
~"        to  touch,  or  to  hand  you  back  the  toy. 

9.  Squirt  a  dab  of  shaving  cream  on  a  mirror.    If  child  touches  your  hand 
or  the  squirt  canister,  do  it  again'    PTay  with  it  on  the  mirror,  of 
course. 

10.  While  putting  on  child's  shoes,  after  you've  got  one  on  ,  play  dumb. 
Wait  to  see  If  child  notices  and  tries  to  get  your  attention  somehow. 

11.  Blow  up  a  balloon  while  child  watches.  Hand  the  untied  balloon  to 
child  so  all  the  air  comes  out.  Repeat  several  times.  Does  child 
finally  push  the  balloon  to  your  mouth. 

12.  Blow  bubbles  for  child  to  watch,  (using  a  wand).    Let  child  help  you 
hold  the  wand  as  you  dip  and  blow.    When  you  let  child  have  the  wand, 
does  she/he  give  it -back  to  you  or  try  to  place  It  in  the  container? 
Close  up  the  lid  and  leave  your  hands  close  by.    Will  child  push  it 
to  you? 
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13  Step  on  child's  foot.    Will  child  push  you  off? 

14  Stand  In  child's  way  on  his  determined  path  to  the  lunchroom.    Get  down 
I       *    to  face-to- face  level.    Allow  yourself  to  be  pushed  aside. 

15  Afterchild  has  been  manipulated  through  using  the  calendar  shelf  or 
"syntol  sheir,  does  she/he  begin  to  obtain  the  object  prior  to  the  up- 
coming activity? 

16.    Let  child  watch  you  put  his  or  her  favorite  cookies  In  a  transparent,  but 
tight-lid  container.   Will  he  finally  push  the  container  to  you  to  get  you 
to  open  It? 

17  While  sitting  at  the  table  for  juice  time  or  lunch  time,  hold  up  to  the 
child  his  juice  and  a  sock.  Child  may  stare  at  you  blankly.  Just  wait 
and  ask  "do  you  want  juice?"  or  "which  one  do  you  want?".  See  If  child 
reaches  for  the  cup. 

18.    Present  child  with  a  choice  of  bowl  of  fruit/cookies  etc.,  and  a  bowl  of 
crumpled  paper. 

19    While  child  is  sitting  with  plate  of  food  In  front,  and  obviously  hungry, 
show  child  a  spoon  and  a  stick.    See  If  he  will  stare  at  or  reach  for  the 
spoon.    Either  way.  make  a  big  deal  If  he  chooses  correctly:  "Oh,  you  want 
the  spoon.':  Good!    Let's  eat.",  etc. 

CHOICES/COMMUNICATION 

Not  enough  can  be  stressed  about  the  Importance  of  building  In  a  system  of  giving 
the  infant  or  child  choices.    As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  reach  (does  not  need 
to  be  accurate  reach,  just  in  general 'direction  of  desired  object/person)  you  should 
)      begin  to  present  2  toys  simultaneously  to  see  if  you  can  discover  a  pattern  of  pre- 
ferences which  you  can  use  to  build  later  activities.    Then  present  3  objects,  etc. 

Choices  can  then  be  used  on  a  commjni cation  board  or  symbol  shelf  using  real  objects; 
later  pictures  of  objects,  etc..  if  child  is  speech  delayed/handicapped.  Also, 
look  for  child's  use  of  spontaneous  natural  gesture  (an  action  which  he  performs  on 
the  toy).    Often  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  toy  wl  1 1  bring  forth  the  natural  gesture 
for  it. 

Choices  can  also  be  used  with  the  totally  blind  child  using  toys  with  different 
sounds/textures. 

Mobility  impaired  children  who  cannot  reach  but  can  activate  switches  can  be  given 
two  switches  to  operate,  and  can  choose  their  favorite  toy.  etc.    If  they  have 
enough  vision,  they  can  use  a  "visual  point"  as  their  choice  mechanism. 

II.    Copying/ Imitation 

Part  of  this  area  is  also  known  as  "Non-representational  reference"  (Van  Dijk). 
FROM  IMITATION  TO  PICTURES;  FROM  CONCRETE  TO  ABSTRAQ 
*     A     Copyinq  -  Until  child  knows  that  his  body  corresponds  to  a  graphic  representation 
Ir^rson.  he/she  will  not  fully  understand  pictures.    To  get  to  ^his  point: 

1.    Child  should  be  able  to  imitate  your  limb  movements  (synmetrlcal  Is  easier 
than  asynwetrical) . 
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2.  Should  next  be  able  to  imitate  limb  movements  of  a  large  doll. 

3.  Should  next  be  able  to  imitate  large  cardboard  figure  with,  brads 
atjolnts. 

4.  Should  next  be  able  to  imitate  small  cardboard  figure  with  brads 
at  joints. 

5.  Should  next  be  able  to  imitate  drawn  figures  similar  to  small 
cardboard  figure. 

6.  Should  next  be  able  to  imitate  stick  figures  drawn  as  child  watches. 


Multi  -handicapped  children  frequently  have  problems  understanding  that  a 
picture  represents  a  real  object  or  person.    This  can  be  due  to  various 
visual  problems  or  visual  processing  problems.    Here  are  some  tips  I  have 
found  helpful. 

B.  Mirrors 

1.  Spend  aulot  of  time  working  with  the  child  in  front  of  a  mirror  during 
their  Stage  II  and  Stage  III  of  Sensorimotor  development.    Leave  the 
mirror  (plastic  and  unbreakable)  close  to  the  child  during  free  play 
time.    Here  the  child  is  being  exposed  to  "pictures"  of  himself  and  the 
toys. 

2.  Use  the  mirror  as  a  surface  to  manipulate  objects  on. 

3.  Play  with  moving  the  mirror  around  the  child,  e.g.  circling  around,  holding 
above  his/her  head. 

(Note:  Plastic  Mirrors  (2'x2')  available  from:  S1d1k1  Mirrors, 

Intermark  Corporation,  24  N.E.  Wilson  Avenue,  Saint  Cloud, 
Minn.    56301  for  $29.95  each  plus  3%  shipping.) 

C.  Clear  Photographic  Type  Pictures 

Can  be  used. during  work  on  #2  -  using  child's  favorite  toys  and  coimon  objects. 
Present  picture  simultaneously  with  presentation  of  toy.    Watch  to  see  if  child 
looks  back  and  forth  between  the  object  and  the  picture,  or  if  she/he  tries  to 
.  grab  at  the  picture  as  if  it  were  a  real  object.    To  begin,  use  pictures  (photo 
type)  or  careful  drawings  that  are  the  same  size  and  coloring  of  the  real  object 

Play  "choice  games"  presenting  two  pictures  of  favorite  objects.    Whichever  one 
the  child  stares  at  the  most,  or  reaches  for,  immediately  present  child  with 
the  real  object.    Later,  choices  can  be  expanded  to  3  or  more,  used  on  corminica 
tion  boards,  etc. 

D.  Correlating  Self  with  Picture  of  Self 

Using  action  on  large  object,  mirror  image,  and  black  marker  drawing  of  self 
doing  the  action  (teacher  draws  while  child  "helps"  with  hand  over  teacher's). 
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Activities  that  Promote  Ann  Silverrain.  M  Ed 
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V.  Pointing 

Pointing  is  a  high  level  coimuni cation  standing  for  "that  over  there"  or  "this 
thing  here"  or  "that  direction".  Children  who  point  have  good  potential  for  a 
formal  language  system. 


/I.    Formal  Language  System 

Speech,  sign,  cormunl cation  boards 


CHAPTER  3 


A  PRELANGUAGE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  MULTIHAND I  CAPPED 
BASED  ON  THE  VAN  DIJK  APPROACH 

By:     The  Teaching  Staff  of  the  Regional  Reeidaatial  Deaf-Blind  Prosraar 
Kelly  Yost  Nancy  Perotti  Linda  Madsen 

Linda  Westover  Barb  C.  Meese  Chiis  Curtis 

Introduction 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Regional  Deaf-Blind  Program  at  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  has  for  several  years  been  incorporating  much 
of  the  philosophy  and  ideas  learned  from  presentations  and  resources  based 
on  the  Van  Dijk  motor  development  approach  to  the  education  of  Deaf-BUnd 
children.     Information  which  has  led  to  a  cohesive  and  successful  approach  to 
prelanguage  training  has  been  absorbed  from  presentations  and  papers  by  Jan 
Van  Dijk,  the  director  of  the  Department  for  the  Multihandicapped,  Deaf  and 
Deaf-Blind  at  the  ftihool  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Michielsgestel,  Holland;  Kathy 
Turiansky.  formerly  supervisor  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program,  Rutland,  Vermont; 
Lieke  De  Leuw.  teacher  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind;  and  M.  A.  Sopera, 
teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  St.  Michielsgestel. 

The  following  chapter  is  an  initial  attempt  at  presenting  a  draft  of  the 
complete  program  which  has  been  developed  at  the  Regional  Program  in  Colorado 
Springs.     This  chapter  will  be  included  in  a  total  curriculum  guide  for  a 
Prelanguage  Program  which  will  be  written  by  the  teaching  staff  during  the 
summer  of  1978  and  disseminated  through  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

The  Theory 

The  article  which  best  defines  the  theory  leading  to  the  development  of 
Van  Dijk' 8  approach  to  the  education  of  the  Deaf-Blind  is  his  research-based 
article.  "The  Non-Verbal  Deaf-Blind  Child  and  His  World.  His  Outgrowth  Toward 
the  World  of  Symbols."    This  article  is  published  in  a  volume  titled  Ver;- 
zamelde  Studies  I  printed  by  the  Instituut  Voor  Doven,  Sint  Michielsgestel. 
Holland. 
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In  this  article.  Van  Dljk  develops  his  theory  leading  to  the  child's _ 
growth  towards  consciousness  of  symbols.    The  child's  Initial  relationship  and 
understanding  of  the  things  in  his  world  is  based  upon  motor-patterns  and  his 
handling  of  things.    Kephart  says  that  "motor  experimentation  and  motor  learn- 
ings become  the  foundation  upon  which  subsequent  learning  is  built,"    In  many 
ways,  the  world  of  the  deaf-blind  multlhandicapped  child  is  limited  to  the 
child  himself.    The  world  outside  of  him  is  used  in  an  undifferentiated  way 
for  bodily  satisfaction  and  self  stimulation.     Since  his  world  does  not  go 
farther  than  his  own  body,  the  deaf-blind  child's  relationship  to  people  and 
objects  remains  on  a  very  primitive  level. 

Van  DlJk  encourages  the  development  of  distance  between  the  child  and  his 
ingrown  world  and  describes  human  development  as  the  "task  of  growing  to  an 
increasing  distance."    The  teacher  can  assist  the  child's  communication 
with  the  world  by  establishing  a  "moving-acting-relationship"  with  him. 

An  initial  basic  requirement  of  this  program  is  the  development  of  a 
nurturing  relationship  with  the  child.    A  rapport  must  be  established  before 
the  teacher  can  lead  the  child  to  a  new  and  undiscovered  world. 

The  teacher  can  Initiate  a  "dialogue"  between  the  child  and  his  world 
and  can  bring  the  child  to  an  awareness  of  himself  as  somebody  who  is  able  to 
produce  meaningful  movements.    When  the  child  is  aware  that  it  is  he  who  acts 
and  that  he  is  the  center  of  the  movement,  he  can  then  learn  to  structure  his 
world. 

Because  the  teacher  must  enter  the  child's  world,  moving  with  the  child,  all 
traditional  "classroom"  structures  and  educational  programs  which  try  to  "fit" 
the  child  into  an  adult  world  become  obsolete. 

Stages  Leading  to  Symbolic  Language 

Van  Dljk  has  identified  several  stages  leading  to  symbolic  language. 
These  stages  have  been  identified  as  resonance  phenomenon;  co-active  movement; 
non-representational  reference,  imitation;  and  natural  gesture.    Once  the 
nurturing  and  trusting  relationship  is  established,  the  initial  stage  of  reson- 
ance phenomenon  can  be  introduced.    The  stages  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
therefore  the  child  can  be  moving  through  several  stages  simultaneously. 
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Resonance  Phenomenon 
» 

In  the  Van  Dijk  model   this  la  beginning  level  for  developing  dialogue 
through  movement.    The  child  comes  to  the  understanding  that  he  can  have  eome 
control  over  his  world  by  using  his  body  to  communicate. 

The  teacher  begins  by  observing  the  child's  gross  body  movements  and 
becoming  physically  involved  with  the  child  in  one  of  those  movements.  An 
important  point  is  that  the  directive,  in  the  form  of  a  total  bodily  gesture, 
comes  from  the  child.     For  example:     A  child  spends  much  time  rocking  back  and 
forth.     The  teacher  observes  that  this  child  has  no  formal  means  of  communica- 
tion or  interest  in  communicating. 

The  teacher  initiates  communication  with  the  child  at^  his  level,  getting 
on  the  floor  with  the  child  on  her  lap  and  beginning  the  same  rocking  motion. 
She  encourages  communication  from  the  child  by  stopping  briefly  as  they  both 
rock  and  waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  child  indicating  that  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue moving.     The  child  may  push  his  head  against  the  teacher's  .chast.  She 
would  interpret  this  as  a  signal  because  it's  part  of  the  rocking  movement.  She 
would  then  reinforce  this  communication  by  resuming  rocking  with  the  child. 
The  teacher  can  talk  and  sing  to  the  child  as  they  rock,  establishing  a  closeness 
by  holding  the  child's  head  against  her  chest,  and  by  starting  or  stopping 
the  singing  as  the  movement  starts  and  stops. 

If  the  child  does  not  offer  a  gesture  indicating  that  he  wants  to  continue 
moving,   (communication  through  bodily  movement) ,  the  teacher  might  shape  an 
appropriate  gesture  that  is  part  of  the  movement.     It's  fun  to  try  several 
different  movements  to  find  which  ones  the  child  enjoys  best.  Different 
movements  will  require  different  gestures  from  the  child:     one  gesture  for 
bouncing,  a  different  gesture  for  rocking  and  still  another  for  swaying.  The 
child  now  has  a  communication  system  that  is  his  own.     He  can  let  the  teacher 
know  v^ich  way  he  wants  to  move  by  initiating  a  particular  bodily  movement 
or  gesture. 

The  key  to  the  resonance  phenomenon  level  is  that  the  gesture  comes  from 
the  child's  movements,  rather  than  a  set  of  arbitrary  symbols  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  him  by  the  outside  world. 
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Co-Active  Movement 

Once  the  child  Is  giving  consistent  gestures  for  different  bodily  move- 
ments at  the  resonance  phenomenon  level  then  it  Is  time  to  move  on  to  the 
co-active  level. 

Begin  the  co-active  level  with  a  movement  that  the  child  Is  familiar  with 
from  his  experience  with  resonance  phenomenon.     The  bodily  contact  between 
teacher  and  child  is  still  very  close,  and  so  the  term  co-active. 

Co-active  movement  involves  moving  through  space  with  the  child  in  a 
defined  area.     For  example:    the    teacher  and  child  scoot  the  length  of  a  floor 
mat  together.    At  the  end  of  the  mat,   they  may  change  to  a  crawl  position  and 
crawl  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  mat.     This  scoot  and  crawl  makes  one  co- 
active  sequence.     If  each  sequence  is  repeated  three  times,  on  the  third  try 
the  teacher  pauses  when  it  is  time  to  change  positions  to  see  if  the  child  can 
remember  the  second  position. 

In  this  process  both  memory  and  anticipation,  very  important  elements  of 
language,  are  developed.    When  about  three  sequences  are  done  during  the 
co-active  movement  time  each  day,  the  child  can  get  an  idea  of  what  is  expected 
of  him.     It  is  important  to  change  the  movements  within  each  sequence  every 
day.     This  prevents  "rote"  learning  and  forces  the  child  to  watch,  think  and 
anticipate  changes  on  his  own. 

As  the  child  learns  to  anticipate  change  within  the  sequence,  then  the 
sequences  can  become  more  complicated.     The  contact  is  still  close,  with  the 
child  and  teacher  side  by  side. 

More  changes  in  the  sequences,  more  limb  positions  (like  kicking  feet  or 
clapping  hands  while  walking)  can  be  added.     After  the  child  is  attending  well 
and  following  changes,  the  teacher  increases  the  distance  between  herself  and 
the  child.    The  teacher  can  begin  the  sequence  and  have  the  child  join  her. 
This  distancing  should  gradually  increase  until  the  child  is  sitting,  watching 
and  remembering  an  entire  sequence.     It  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  more 
simple  sequences  when  the  teacher  begins  distancing.     Sequences  can  become  more 
complicated  as  the  child's  memory  skills  and  attention  span  increase. 
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When  the  child  is  able  to  sic  and  attend  to  an  entire  sequence,  and  do  It 
correctly,  then  he  has  reached  the  very  important  level  of  IMITATION, 


He  can  begin  by  imitating  gross  body  movements,  body  positions,  limb 
movements,  positioning  an  object,  hand  movements  (signs)  and  eventually 
finger  positions  (finger  spelling). 

Non-Represeut at i unal  Reteri'i-.c o 
This  area  is  initiated  at  the  resonance  phenomenon  level  and  is  developed 
concurrently  with  the  other  levels.     The  purpose  of  r.he  activities  in  this 
area  is  to  assist  the  child  in  unders tandiug  sviab.Js,     Initially,  the  child 
develops  body  image  and  the  ability  to  attend  co  another  person.     During  this 
stage  the  child  is  manipulated  thiongh  tabbing,  eacti  of  his  body  parts  after 
the  teacher  has  rubbed  the  same  part  on  herscJ i  .     AILgl  the  child  can  imitate 
rubbing  and  various  limb  movements  without  being  manipulated;  they  move  on  to 
more  abstract  representations  ol   i  peisor.     Wti.-n  the.  child  understands  that 
the  teacher's  body  parts  can  repre.-JCdnt  his  boay  j^ai  i  , ,  a  more  abstract,  three- 
dimensional  figure  can  be  introduced  (such  as  a  cloth  doll).     A  detailed 
procedure  is  repeated  with  the  3-D  figure,  a  cardboard  or  2-dimenalonal  figure, 
then  stick  figure  drawings. 

Sequence  Boxes: 

When  the  child  reaches  the  co-active  levti  ,    -i-qaence  boxes  or  calendar 
boxes  can  be  introduced.     Each  child  can  have  an  individual  calendar  box 
representing  the  morning  and/or  afternoon  activities.     The  box  is  made  in  four 
to  six  sections,  each  containing  an  ob;cci::  to  represent  the  lessons  or 
activities  of  the  day.     The  object  can  be  something  the  child  uses  in  the  lesson, 
for  example  a  plate  and  cup  for  meals,  a  ball  for  inoror  work,  or  something  to 
designate  an  activity  Uke  putting  on  a  t -shirt  for  mat  work. 

When  the  child  can  get  the  object  and  put  it  away  after  each  activity, 
then  he  can  begin  to  trace  the  object.     The  child  can  co-actively  get  crayons 
and  paper,  and  trace  around  the  object  before  and  after  the  activity.     He  then 
places  the  drawing  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  memory  box. 

Once  the  child  has  experienced  tracing  each  object  and  has  been  working 
on  tracing  during  his  lessons  und  dally  activities,  different  objects  for 
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different  activities  can  be  introduced  according  to  changes  in  the 
routine.      —   =  ^ 

Concurrently,  the  child  is  working  on  imitation  and  drawing  the  stick 
figure  which  can  be  introduced  co-actively  to  each  tracing  which  is  placed 
in  the  box.     The  stick  figure  should  look  like  the  child  as  much  as  possible 
and  represent  the  child  being  actively  Involved  In  '-ach  actlN^ity.     A3  the  child 
begins  to  imitate  the  drawing  of  circles  or  lines,  the  reacher  can  guide  the 
child  by  holding  the  wrist  and  then  by  a  tactile  c  o  to  make  the  correct 
representations  of  body   or  object. 

Once  the  chl]d  is  drawing  a  iM'.mpIr  representa':  Ion  of  himself  acting  upon 
an  object  for  each  section  of  his  calendar  box,  he  should  have  some  understanding 
of  pictures  generalized  to  al]  of  uis  daily  activities.     The  sequence  box  la 
no  longer  needed  and  the  child  shovild        able  to  follow  a  dally  routine  by 
referring  to  a  "caleadai"  or  ^-^que^ce  ut  rigarc  object  pictures  representing 
his  daily  activities. 

The  drawing  is  a  communication  between  teacher  and  child.  Different 
parts  are  drawn  by  each  and  changed  often. 

Boxes  at  the  bcttoTn  of  each  pii  tuied  activity  ran  represent  the  concept 
of  days  of  the  week.     I'he  chiJd  marks  off  each  activity  when  he  has  completed 
it.     Picture  sequences  can  be  expanded  beyond  the  picture  calendar  to  individual 
lessons,  self-help  skills,  the  choosing;  of  chores  or  language  units.     A  picture 
chart  can  be  drawn  for  all  of  the  v,ui.ning  or  afternoon  activities  so  the  child 
can  refer  to  the  picture  sequence,  do  the  initial  activity,  look  at  the 
following  picture  and  move  on  to  the  next  activity  independently. 

Communication  can  be  encouraged  by  using  the  calendar  in  the  classroom. 
The  child  can  draw  in  special  activities  for  each  day  of  the  week.    At  this 
point  the  child  can  begin  to  learn  the  concepts  in  the  formal  calendar, 
selecting  days  of  the  week,  discussing  weather,  dressing  appropriately  for 
weather.    The  language  unit  activity  for  each  week  can  be  drawn  on  the  calendar. 
Words  can  be  Introduced  at  the  bottom  of  each  picture,     as  the  child  la 
learning  the  alphabet  and  structured  sentence  patterns. 
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Drawings: 

Drawings  are  very  useful  tools.    Vhen  a  child  understands  drawings.  It 
demonstrates  that  he  is  minimally  at  a  certain  level  of  symbolic  functioning. 

Drawing  is  a  way  the  child  will  have  of  communicating  his  experiences 
before  he  can  communicate  through  a  more  formal  system.  It  will  be  an  ex- 
pression and  a  growth  of  his  inner  language. 

Initially,  when  a  child  has  no  object  concept  (i.e.,  cannot  -fliafcctobcjb5&ct  to 
object),  it  is  important  to  go  through  the  process  of  object  drawing  (as  listed 
under  the  sequence  box  section).     Later,  it  is  important  to  Include  the  child  In 
the  picture  with  some  representation  of  what  he  has  been  doing  so  that  he 
develops  an  orientation  of  interaction  instead  of  purely  an  object  sense.  Just 
as  conversations  involve  people  expressing  what  they  have  been  doing,-  so  should 
the  child's  drawing  be  an  expression  of  his  involvement  in  an  activity. 

It  appears  that  many  deaf-blind  multlhandlcapped  children  have  a  sense 
of  objects,  but  not  how  they  relate  to  an  object.     Drawings  that  show  only  objects 
are  insufficient  In  that  they  fall  to  show  the  child  Interacting  with  the  object 
or  people.     This  drawing  provides  a  permanent  description  and  can  be  referred 
to,  to  help  provide  and  expand  language  that  describes  the  original  action. 

So  the  adult  is  responsible  for  helping  the  child  to  integrate  the  sensory 
pathways  by  continually  directing  the  child's  vision,  talking  to  him,  touching 
him.    All  these  Interactions  need  to  be  done  in  a  very  systematic,  organized 
way . 

The  drawing  procedure  can  be  done  preceding  or  following  an  activity, 
either  as  a  signal  to  the  child  of  the  type  of  activity  that  is  coming  up,  or 
as  a  "conversation"  about  the  activity.    The  drawing  done  preceding  an  activity 
should  be  largely  the  adult's  as  an  expression  of  the  adult  informing  the  child 
of  what  la  going  to  happen.     By  saying  the  drawing  should  be  "largely  the 
adult's,"  it  is  meant  that  the  adult  should  do  much  of  the  drawing  with  the 
child's  hand  on  his,  the  child's  attention  directed,  etc. 

Whether  a  picture  is  drawn  preceding  an  activity  or  not,  there  needs  to 
be  some  concrete  signalling  to  the  child  as  to  the  nature  of  the  upcoming 
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activity.     This  can  be  done  In  the  form  of  showing  the  child  the  actual  objects 
to  be  used  In  the  activity  and  making  some  kind  of  natural  gesture  showing 
the  type  of  movement  that  will  be  Involved  in  the  activity.     This  signalling  can 
then  be  followed  by  the  drawing  of  the  child  in  such  an  activity  or  the  activity 
itself.    Following  the  activity  another  signalling  would  be  needed  to  tell  the 
child  that  you  both  were  going  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  activity  you  just  com- 
pleted.    At  this  time  the  child  is  learning  to  communicate  about  his  activities. 

The  teacher's  own  drawing  ability  is  not  important.    A  circle  for  the 
head,  another  for  the  body,  with  stick  legs  and  arms  will  suffice.     This  type 
of  drawing  will  be  easier  for  the  child  to  reproduce. 

When  the  child  is  drawing  himself  and  objects  independently  but  with  a 
faulty  perception  of  the  action  (i.e.,  a  chllQ  sawlng-^wood ,   is  drawn  as         '  i'-^ 
three  separate  pictures  :one  of  the  child,  one  of  the  wood  and  one  of  the  saw) ^ 
you  could  do  your  own  drawing  with  the  child  holding  the  saw  which  is  cutting 
wood.     This  would  give  the  child  a  correct  model  from  which  to  base  his  next 
drawing  on. 

The  child  will  receptively  understand  pictures  before  he  will  draw  them 
himself.     Once  drawings  are  understood,  they  can  be  used  as  aids  to  indicate 
a  future  event,  document  a  past  event,   increase  language,  and  provide  a  way 
for  a  child  to  express  his  perception  of  himself  in  relation  to  objects,  his 
peers,  and  his  family. 

Natural  Gestures 

Like  non-representational  reference,  this  area  is  also  developed  concurrently 
with  the  other  areas.     A  natural  gesture  is  a  signal  which  is  personal  and 
possibly  unique  to  a  child.     The  child's  natural  gesture  coincides  with  the 
meaning  a  certain  object  has  for  a  particular  child.     Because  our  basic 
concepts  are  biiilt  upon  motor  patterns,  the  roots  of  our  concepts  are  activities 
or  what  we  can  do  with  an  object . 

In  normal  development  a  child  first  expresses  himself  by  using  his  body 
to  represent  objects,  the  motor  representation  of  the  object  showing  what  you  can 
do  with  it  (Van  Dijk) .    Therefore  the  first  gestures  we  use  with  a  child  should 
be  gestures  which  imitate  the  "motor  play"  that  child  is  Involved  in  with  that 
object.    Some  examples  of  natural  gestures  are:     if  a  child  tosses  a  ball 
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underhand  with  both  hands,  then  the  natural  gesture  for  ball  for  that  child 
would  be  that  action;  if  a  child  rocks  a  doll  in  her  arms,  then  her  natural 
gesture  for  doll  is  that  rocking  motion.  A  natural  gesture  will  come  from  the 
teacher  observing  the  child's  action  with  an  object.  These  natural  gestures 
will  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  she  is  presenting  the  object  to  the  child,  aa 
the  child  is  using  the  object,  or  at  any  other  time  reference  Is  made  to  the 
object. 

Another  necessary  step  in  this  procedure  is  the  "co-active"  level  of 
natural  gestures.     The  teacher  will  need  to  manipulate  the  cHlld  through  the 
gesture  many  times  before  the  child  is  able  to  make  a  natural  gesture  In 
imitation  or  independently. 

An  important  consideration  in  making  the  natural  gesture  a  part  of  the 
total  program  is  that  of  time  structuring.     A  consistent  schedule  where  the  same 
types  of  activities  and  gestures  are  done  at  the  same  times  each  day  sets  up 
the  climate  for  anticipation. 

In  this  type  of  setting  a  fabricated  delay  could  motivate  the  child  to 
make  a  gesture  for  an  expected  activity.    Anticipation,  then.  In  the  sense  of 
giving  the  child  the  opportunity  to  express  what  he  knows,  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program. 

According  to  Van  Dijk,  one  can  only  go  on  to  the  next  stages  of  language 
development  if-  one  has  gone  through  this  stage  of  the  natural  symbol.  A 
child  should  have  a  wide  range  of  natural  gestures  before  a  formal  signing 
system  is  begun.     Ideally,  the  child  should  be  creating  her  own  natural  gestures 
to  communicate  wants  and  needs. 

As  child  moves  into  a  formal  signing  system^ it  will  be  necessary  to  pair 
the  child's  natural  gesture  with  the  sign  to  give  meaning  to  this  more  ab- 
stract level. 

Program  Implementation 

For  this  program  to  function  Ideally  a  total  program  approach  and 
philosophy  must  be  accepted  by  the  entire  staff  and  administration.  Since 
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services  for  deaf-blind  and  multihandi capped  children  are  provided  in  many 
different  settings,  the  program  achcdalas  staff  assignments  and  enviromuent 
should  be  used  as  optimally  as  possible.    Many  aspects  of  this  program  can  be 
implemented  without  the  perfect  setting  or  conditions. 

The  strategy  is  that  all  aspects  of  the  program  lead  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  syTi4)olic  language.    The  establishment  of  a  consistent  daily  routine  is 
necessary  so  that  the  child  can  quickly  learn  to  anticipate  a  aeries  of  events. 
Teaching  dressing  skills,  bathing  and  preparation  of  simple  meals,  can  be  done 
with  the  child  at  his  appropriate  prelanguage  level  (I'.e . ,  manipulai:io-n,  geWur'es', . . )  ; . 
Because  these  activities  occur  daily  and  are  personal  to  the  child  they  become 
the  obvious  subjects  for  the  development  of  dialogue.    All  skills  are  taught  in 
totality  so  the  child  learns  an  entire  skill.     For  example,  he  gets  his  towel 
and  washcloth,  goes  into  the  bathroom,  turns  on  and  adjusts  the  water,  bathes 
and  rinses  each  body  part,  gets  out  of  the  tub,  dries  himself  and  dresses. 

Conversely  no  skill  is  taught  in  isolation.     The  children  do  not  only 
learn  to  match  colored  cards;  they  also  learn  to  match  their  clothing  as  it  is 
put  away  after  doing  the  laundry.     This  approach  insures  that  all  components 
of  the  program  become  organized  and  meaningful  with  language  as  the  cohesive 
medium. 
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INTERRELATING  VAN  DIJK  AND  PIAGET 
or 

PIAGET  AND  VAN  DIJK:     AN  ATTEMPT  AT  SYNTHESIS 
by  Pat  S.  Day 


This  paper  will  explore  the  relationship  between  two  bodies  of 
Information  aineady  dlaatissed  in  ChapGers  2  and  3.    The  good  will 
be  to  relate  the  theory  of  Piaget  with  the  methodology  of  Van  Dijk  so 
that  implications  can  be  made  about  decisions  on  program-planning  for 
your  students. 

A  Piagetian  model  of  the  development  of  cognition  has  been  presented 
so  that  you  will  be  aware  of  the  different  levels  of  functioning  that 
children  will   exhibit,  Vhat  those  levels  mean  about  the  child's  organization 
of  Information  from  the  environment,  and  where  your  planning  for  the  child 
should  be  directing  his  growth.     The  theory  also  gives  some  ideas  about 
the  basic  mechanisms  through  which  development  occurs:     1)  learning  should 
be  based  in  action— preferably  the  child's  own  actions;     2)  "steps"  in 
learning  should  be  very  small,  so  that  they  are  close  enough  to  what  the 
child  already  knows  or  already  does  to  make  assimilation  and  accomodation 
possible.     These  two  ideas  have  definite  implications  for  the  way  in  which 
a  learning  environment  should  be  set  up  and  program  planning  should  be 
accomplished.    Piaget  himself  has  not  set  out  to  take  these  theoretical 
ideas  and  spell  out  exactly  what  they  mean  for  the  direction  of  an  indivi- 
dual program  plan.    He  has  left  the  setting  up  of  educational  programming 
based  on  his  theory  to  the  individual  practicioner . 

The  Van  Dijk  method  of  building  communicative  and  representational 
abilities  is  a  set  of  activities,  a  plan  for  programming.    The  program  is 
based  on  a  certain  set  of  theoretical  assumptions  about  the  way  in  which 
learning  occurs.     Although  Van  Dijk  makes  clear  that  his  programming  ideas 
were  not  taken  from  Piagetian  theory,  this  paper  will  propose  that  many 
of  the  concepts  he  uses  are  also  represented  in  the  work  of  Piaget.  Other 
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Ideas  from  Van  Dljk  complement  and  significantly  add  to  the  picture  of 
learning  given  by  Piaget . 


 You  as  teachers  are  being  asked  to  use  Piagetian  theory  both  in  asses- 
sing the  child's  level  of  development  and  in  setting  up  general,  overall 
program  goals.     You  may  simultaneously  be  using  the  Van  Dijk  methodology 
for  setting  up  specific,  shorter  range  programming.     Table  I  is  a  pre- 
liminary attempt  to  determine  where  the  types  of  activities  proposed  by 
Van  Dijk  fit  within  the  Piagetian  model  of  the  stages  of  cognitive  growth. 
Note  that  only  stages  in  the  Sensorimotor  Period  are  considered.     This  is 
because  the  level  of  communication  toward  which  the  Van  Dijk  approach  aims 
(that  is,  communicating  through  abstract  signs  or  words)  represents  the 
level  of  symbolic  ability  considered  in  Piagetian  theory  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  sensorimotor  cognitive  abilities.     The  table  also  includes  some 
information  about  the  development  of  expression  of  communicative  intentions 
which  has  significance  both  for  Piagetian  theory  and  Van  Dijk  methodology. 
Please  remember  that  the  table  of  relationships  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally.     The  following  paragraphs  will  give  reasons  for  the  correlations 
shown  and  will  make  some  qualifications  about  those  relationships. 

TABLE  I 


Sensorimotor  State 
(Piaget)  


Van  Dijk 
Level 


Communication 
Studies 


Resonance 


Co-active 
Movement 


No n- Representational 
Natural  Gesture 


Symbolic  Representation 


Expresses 

intentions 

through 

sensorimotor 

behaviors 

Expresses 
intentions 
,  through 
words 


Note:     1.     Ideas  about  the  relationships  shown  in  TABLE  I  were  contributed 
by  two  experienced  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children:    Judy  Burton 
and  Joe  Fitzgerald.    Their  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated.) 
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Resonance  _ 

Resonance  level  activities  should  be  done  with  children  who  are 
in  sensorimotor  cocnitive  staees  1  and  2.     Recall  that  at  staee  1,  be- 
haviors are  random  or  reflexive.    At  stage  2.  the  child  can  repeat  his 
own  familiar  movement  at  will.     For  a  child  who  is  still  at  staee  1, 
acquisition  of  the  abilitv  to  repeat  behaviors  or  perform  primarv  cir- 
cular reactions  should  be  the  goal  in  earlv  resonance  activities.  This 
level  of  behavior  must  exist  before  you  beein  to  trv  to  get  sienaline 
behavior  from  the  child. 

There  are  instances  when  you  would  use  resonance  activities  with  a 
child  who  is  showing  cognitive  behaviors  above  those  of  stage  2.  The 
following  are  some  reasons  why  this  would  be  done. 

1)  A  child  may  have  a  Communicative  dificit  far  greater  than  the 
cognitive  deficit,  and  programming  must  begin  down  at  his  communicative 
level.     Such  a  child  may  function  with  objects  at  higher  stages  but  may 
not  give  any  signals  and  not  respond  to  cues  and  signals  given  to  him  by 
other  people.     He  may  not  seem  to  be  "tuned  in"  to  the  people  around  him: 
pay  no  attention  to  them;  not  try  to  interact  or  get  help  from  them.  Such 
a  pattern  of  differential  attention  to  ob.iects  and  people  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  profoundly-delayed  population.     Programming  efforts  in  each  area  of 
development  should  be  geared  to  the  child's  ability  in  that  particular 
area. 

2)  A  child  may  need  extra  time  spent  in  resonance  behaviors  to  help 
him  acquire  a  sufficient  body  of  primary  circular  reactions  for  use  in 
learning  other  behaviors.     Piaget's  theory  is  based  upon  behavior  seen  in 
normally-developing  children,  who  are  usually  active  explorers  of  their 
environment.    Whatever  their  level,  they  tend  to  seek  out  stimulation  and 
experiences..  Many  deaf-blind  children  do  not  act  in  this  way.     They  must 
be  helped  to  build  primary  and  secondary  circular  reactions  so  that  they 
have  a  behavioral  base  with  which  to  perform  higher  level  communicative 
and  imitation  tasks.     It  is  important  to  help  the  child  expand  his  be- 
havorial  repertoire  horizontally.    In  fact,  focusing  efforts  purely  upon 
his  reaching  higher  levels  of  signaling  or  imitation  behavior  can  be  detri- 
mental.   He  needs  to  be  able  to  perform  many  behaviors  at  the  same  level 

if  his  step  upward  is  to  be  facilitated.     It  has  been  suggested  (Judy 
Burton,  personal  communication)  that  the  number  of  resonance  behaviors 
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the  child  knows  should  number  as  many  aa  20  or  25  before  co-active  movements 
are  begun. 

This  Idea  Is  supported  by  the  work  of  Dr.  VT.  Beth  Stephena,  which  In- 
dicated that  exuandine  the  abilities  of  older  blind  children  horizontally — 
that  la,  filling  In  gaps  within  a  level — was  the  most  efficient  way  to 
facilitate  their  stepping  to  a  higher  level  of  functioning.     Because  of 
these  considerations,  you  may  decide  to  begin  some  very  simple  co-active 
movements  with  a  child.  Involving  direct  contact  and  very  familiar  move- 
ments, while  still  building  up  the  number  of  resonance  activities  In  which 
the  child  engages. 

3)    Development  of  a  new  behavior  may  be  best  facilitated  by  beginning 
at  a  level  a  step  lower  than  that  at  which  the  child  usually  operates.  The 
Van  Dljk  approach  typically  Involves  beginning  at  a  lower  level  with  any 
new  activity.     This  is  especially  Important  for  deaf-blind  children,  who 
don't  often  show  the  spontanious     development  of  new  behaviors.     Both  the 
Van  Dljk  method  and  Plaget's  theory  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  child 
shouldn't  be  having  to  use  a  new  behavior  to  learn  another  new  behavior. 
This  is  true  at  all  levels  of  learning,  but  may  be  most  obvious  at  the 
sensorimotor  level.     You  don't  try  to  teach  a  child  to  reach  out  and  grab 
a  moving  object  until  his  ability  to  reach  accurately  for  stationary  objects 
Is  very  well  established.     You  should  be  careful  not  to  test  for  object  per- 
manence by  requiring  reaching  and  lifting  motions  which  are  still  rather 
difficult  for  the  child  to  perform  motorlcally.     Don't  add  cognitive  diffi- 
culty to  a  task' which  Is  motorlcally  difficult .  -    •  '-  - 

Co-actlv6  Movement 

Co-active  movement  activities  are  most  appropriate  for  the  child  at 
sensorimotor,  cognitive  stages  3,  A  and  perhaps  at  early  stage  5.  Remember 
that  It  Is  at  stage  3  that  the  secondary  circular  reaction  develops.  This 
differs  from  the  primary  circular  reaction  in  that  the  child's  attention 
Is  directed  toward  an  object  and  Its  behavior,  rather  than  just  being  cen- 
tered on  his  own  sensations,    Sporatlc    Imitation — occasional  Imitation  of 
a  behavior  the  child  already  knows  and  performs  frequently — also  occurs. 
Both  of  these  abilities  are  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  co-active 
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When  co-active  is  begun  (with  a  child  who  is  probably  low  stage  3), 
the  teacher  and  child  will  be  in  actual  contact.     The  activity  should  in- 
volve movements  well-known  to  the  Individual  child.     Only  gradually  will 
there  be  distance  between  the  child  and  the  teacher,  and  only  later  should 
any  behaviors  be  used  in  the  co-active  movement  activities  that  are  new  to 
the  child.     The  co-active  movement  activities  build  toward  imitative  be- 
haviors in  the  child. 

Van  Dijk  focused  on  different  aspects  of  the  child's  imitative  behaviors 
than  did  Piaget.     Piaget's  view  of  the  development  of  imitation  emphasized 
the  child's  progression  from  repetition  of  only  his  own  well-known  behaviojrg 
to  imitation  of  new  behaviors  without  any  physical  trial  and  error.  The 
focus  was  upon  the  child's  developing  ability  to  store  and  manipulate,  or 
"try-out"  behaviors  mentally.     The  Van  Dijk  approach  emphasizes  the  progres- 
sion from  repetition  of  a  behavior  when  the  adult  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  child  and  is  providing  a  simultaneous  model  of  the  behavior,  to  imita- 
ting when  the  adult  is  at  a  distance  from  the  child  and  is  providing  the 
model  behavior  alternately  with  the  child's  response.     The  two  approaches 
also  show  some  similarities.     Both  emphasize  that  the  child  must  be  able  to 
direct  his  attention  outward  and  develop  memory  abilities  in  order  to  imi- 
tate.    The  two  views  of  the  process  of  development  of  imitation  abilities 
are  complementary,  and  when  combined,  give  a  good  sense  of  the  component 
knowledge  required  in  order  to  imitate. 

Non-Representational  Reference 

The  child  who  shows  behaviors  indicative  of  late  sensorimotor 
stage  4  is  readv  to  begin  Van  Diik  training  in  non- representational  re- 
ference.   These  activities  beein  co-activelv  and  build  to  a  level  at 
which  the  child  can  use  pointing  and  drawing.    Thev  are  appropriate 
from  the  late  stage  A  through  the  end  of  the  sensorimotor  period. 

The  stage  5  child  should  be  capable  of  indicating  body  parts  by 
pointing.     It  appears,  however,  that  manv  deaf -blind  children  who  show 
level  5  behaviors  with  oblects  are  still  not  able  to  point  comaunlca'- 
tivelv.    There  seems  to  be  a  significant  developmental  step  between  the 
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ability  to  communicate  with  a  person  bv  directly  touching  him  and 
communicatine  with  him  bv  pointing  and  eestures  not  involvina  contact. 
The  ability  to  point,  whether  with  open  hand  or  one  finger,  is  an  inf- 
portant  precursor  of  representational  language  ability.    That  is  why 
the  Van  Dijk  non-representational  reference  activities  are  so  important. 

The  memory  box  or  memory  shelves  are  also  used  during  these  stages, 
with  the  child  working  at  the  level  of  tracing  the  object  or  pointing  and 
Co-actlvely  drawing  the  object,  It  is  too  early  to  ask  the  child  to  draw 
the  activity  himself  and  derive  meaning  from  that  activity,  because  he 
is  not  yet  "representational." 

The  transition  from  stage  A  to  stage  5  represents  an  Important 
break  in  the  general  type  of  mental  behavior  demonstrated  by  the  child. 
Up  to  this  point,  he  has  been  working  to  build  memory  for  exisitine. 
often-performed  behaviors.     Now  he  starts  storing  In  memory  and  rearrang- 
ing or  re-organizing  those  behaviors  so  that  he  can  create  novel  effects 
and  recreate  novel  movements. 

Research  in  early  use  of  communication  in  normally-developing 
children  has  shown  that  it  is  only  at  sensorimotor  stage  5  that  they 
begin  to  consistently  express  intentional  meaning  in  recognizable  ways. 
They  make  simple  sounds,  point,  obtain  and  direct  adult  attention, 
etc.     They  are  able  to  express  at  least  two  communicative  meanings, 
1)  declarative  intentions  (directing  another's  person  to  an  object  or 
themselves);     2)  imperative  intentions  (requesting  an  action  or  object 
from  the  adult).     It  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  child  fully  understands 
that  an  adult  can  be  used  to  obtain  an  object  or  satisfy  a  need — and,  that 
specific  signals  can  be  used  to  get  that  adult  to  perform  the  desired 
activity.     It  is  this  kind  of  communicative  behavior  that  the  Van  Dijk 
methodology  has  been  working  toward. 

Natural  Gesture 

By  late  stage  5,  the  child  may  be  able  to  use  natural  gestures  as  a 
representational  system.    Remember  that  the  natural  gesture  la  not  a 
otJyel  movement  for  the  child.     It  is  instead  a  replication  of  his  own 
habitual  movement  when  performing  the  activity  or  using  the  oblect  which 
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It  represents.    Again,  the  Van  Dijk  method  is  giving  the  child  only  one 
new  task  at  a  time.    The  child  does  not  have  to  learn  a  new  movement  or 
a  new  activity;  He  has  to  learn  that  this  familiar  movement  represents  the 
familiar  activity.    This  approach  is  in  accordance  with  the  Plagetian 
principles  of  starting  with  the  known  and  taking  small  steps  so  that  the 
new  leaiming  can  be  assimilated  into  the  child's  cognitive  organization. 
Here  again,  it  is  important  that  the  child  acquire  many  natural  gestures 
before  beginning  to  work  at  a  higher  level  of  representation. 

Before  natural  gestures  are  blended  into  real  signs,  the  following 
conditions  should  be  met: 

1)  The  child  should  be  able  to  understand  and  produce  a  large  number 
of  natural  gestures,  perhaps  as  many  as  20  or  25. 

2)  The  child  should  be  able  to  express  more  than  Just  one  function 
or  intention  through  use  of  natural  gestures:    he  should  be  able  to 
request  an  obiect;  request  interaction  with  a  person:  request  that  he  is 
allowed  to  do  somethinK:  direct  the  adult's  attention  to  an  obiect  or 
event  and  thus  share  information  with  him.     Language  is  motivated  by  the 
expression  of  physical  and  social  needs:     for  language  to  develop,  the 
child  must  learn  what  use  it  can  be  to  him. 

3)  The  child  should  show  sensorimotor  stage  6  behaviors  indicating 
that  symbolic  functioning  is  occurring.     Again,  only  one  new  thing  should 
be  taught  at  a  time.    The  child  knows  that  gestures  have  uses,  that  they 
"stand  for"  things.    Now  you  can  begin  to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  that 
this  strange  gesture,  which  doesn't  look  anything  at  all  like  his  move- 
ments when  using  the  object,  can  stand  for  that  object  and  will  transmit 
meaning.     It  is  also  only  at  stage  6  that  you  should  expect  the  child  to 
be  drawing  pictures  and  recognizing  that  slightly  different  pictures  can 
represent  the  same  object  or  event. 

The  transition  from  stage  5  to  stage  6  is  very  gradual  and  no  boundary 
can  be  pinpointed  at  which  the  behavior  becomes  truly  symbolic.    By  the 
end  of  the  sensorimotor  period,  the  child  has  learned  the  following  things: 

1)    He  has  learned  about  his  own  individual  boundaries — that  other 
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people  and  things  exist  separately  from  him. 

2)  People  and  objects  operate  independently  of  the  child,  but 
they  can  be  enlisted  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  his  goals. 

3)  Certain  behaviors  can  be  used  to  signal  wants,  obtain  atten- 
tion and  assistance  from  the  people  around  him. 

4)  An  object  or  person  or  activity  can  be  referred  to  through  use 
of  a  symbol  which  is  abstract  and  not  directly  related  to  the  referent. 

Piaget  and  Van  Dijk  viewed  early  development  from  different  per- 
spectives, and  combining  both  descriptions  results  in  a  much  more 
complete  picture  of  the  mechanisms  of  development.    Van  Dijk  has  given 
a  set  of  specific  intervention  approaches  to  aid  the  development ally 
delayed  child  in  developing  through  the  steps  covered  by  the  normally- 
developing  child. 
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16.  Responds  to  the  verbal  cue  "look",  when  only  the  r 
verbal  cue  is  used  (11-12  mo.) 

17.  Identifies  3  or  more  objects  to  an  associated  ' 
object  and  verbal  cue 

18.  Responds  to  own  name  (vs.  other  names).  Student 
has  to  discriminate  his  name  from  others  (12-16 
mo.) 

19.  Identifies  (by  a  motor  response)  2  or  more  fam- 
iliar persons  when  named  (16  no.) 

20.  Follows  3  or  more  one-concept  directions  w/o 
gestures  but  in  context  (8-12  mo.) 

21.  Identifies  5  body  parts  (18*  mo.) 

22.  Identifies  5  or  more  familiar  objects  to  the 
verbal  or  sign  cue  (with  2  dlstractors)  (14-22 
mo.) 

23.  Follows  5  or  nore  one-concept  directions  w/o 
gestures  but  in  context 

24.  Gets  (or  looks  In  the  direction  of)  objects  that 
are  out  of    sight  when  adult  uses  verbal  or  sign 
cue  only  (16-24  mo.) 

25.  Follows  10  or  more  one-concept  directions  w/o 
gestures  but  in  context 

26.  Identifies  10  or  more  common  objects  to  n 
verbal  or   sign  cue  with  3  dlstractors 

27.  Identifies 20  or  more  common  objects  to  a  verbal 
or  sign  cue  with  3  dlstractors 

28.  Demonstrates  or  identifies  5  or  more  action  verbs 
when  other  actions  are  available  within  the  same 
context 
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Older  Severely/Profound 
Handicapped 

Haves  or  shakes  hands 

To  get  fork,  to  get  spooi\ 
to  get  money 

fction,  protest 

lA 
O 
Ji 

o 

To  pet  cont  from  closet, 
to  get  paper  from  top 
shelf 

■  —  1 

Shakes  hands  or  waves 
when  appropriate 

Shakes  or  nods  head  and 
vocalizes,  points  and 
vocalizes 

Points  to  coat,  object 
out  of  reach 

!5  head,  gesture  come, 

it  it  here/give  it  to  me" 

lelp,  calls  you  then 

object  nnd  vocalizes; 
lice  and  vocalizes.  Points 

lies 

Points  to  bus  pulling  up, 
new  person  in  room 

e 
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CC  ct  s 
c  j:  -D 

C  CC 

♦J  in  X 
cr  u 

U   It  3 

c  b  E 
>  *^ 

C  CC  C 
E 

Points  to  new  piece  of 
clothing  to  get  adult  to 
look 

0 

. 
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fc.  — < 
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tr,  U 
&i  b 
ec  ftj 
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X  *^ 

Gestures  hat,  screw- 
driver 

Younger 

Haves  hi/bye 

To  get  lotion,  to  get 
cereal 

To  indicate  dislike,  rej 

To  indicate  preference. 

To  get  book,  to  get 
milk  from  refrigerator 

In  appropriate  situa- 
tions only 

Holds  out  cup  and  vocal- 
izes if  not  Immediately 
responded  to 

Points  to  desired  food 
items,  toy  or  object 

Ill/bye,  shakes  head,  nodi 
gesture  mine,  gesture  "pi 

Calls  you,  then  requests! 
points  to  an  object 

Pushes  adult's  hand  towai 
Fx tends  cup  for  "more"  Ji 
to  a  food  item  and  vocaU 

Points  to  light,  animal 
Points  when  Dad  comes  in 
door 

Taps  or  t»igs  on  adults 
to  get  their  attention 

Molds  up  toy  to  show 
you,  holds  up  book  to 
show  adult 

Hl/bye,  shakes  head,  nodi 
gesture  mine,  gestures  "\ 
ine 

Points  to  foot  for 
shoe 

Vi     EXPRESSIVE  OOWMUNlCATION  (Continued) 
A  -  Pre language  Behaviors 

.    Haves  bye/hi  to  greet  In  response  to  others 
waving 

,    Extends  hand  (palm  up)  to  request  an  object 
(10-14  mo.) 

Shakes  head  for  no  (8-12  mo.) 

Nods  head  for  yes  (12  mo.) 

Pulls/tugs  at  adult  for  adult  to  get  object  that 
is  out  of  sight  (10-12  mo.) 

Initiates  waving  bye/hi  to  greet  (10-12  mo.) 

Pairs  at  least  one  prelanguage  response  with 
vocalizations 

Points  to  an  object  to  request  the  ndult  to  get 
ill  (10-12  mo.) 

Uses  3  or  more  different  simple  gestures  to 
communicate  (12  mo.) 

Uses  vocalizations  to  get  attention  and  initiates 
a  second  communicative  behavior 

Combines  at  least  3  prelanguage  response  with 
vocalizations  (11-15  mo.) 

Points  to  another  person  or  an  object  to  get 
adult  to  look  at  object  (12-15  mo.) 

Taps  you/holds  up  hand  to  get  your  attention 
(12-15  mo.) 

Shows  you  an  object  to  get  you  to  comment  (15  mo.) 

Uses  5  or  more  gestures  to  communicate 

Requests  objects  out  of  sight  by  using  gestures/ 
pointing  (16-18  mo.) 
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Figure  4.10.    The  completed  matrix  for  Theresa.    Underlined  materials  and 
events  are  those  selected  for  teaching  the  skill  or  task. 


Vestibular  Stimulation:  Contingent  and  Noncontlngent 
Applications  with  Persons  Having  Severe  Handicaps 


Allen  G.  Sandler,  Ph.D. 
3        Susan  McClain,  R.P.T. 

Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

A  small,  but  growing  body  of  literature  suggests  that  noncontlngent  vestibular 
stimulation  may  have  influences  upon  developmental  parameters  in  a  number  of  important 
areas.     Although  the  effects  of  contingent  vestibular  input  have  not  been  well- researched, 
clinical  experience  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  potent  form  of  sensory  reinforcement. 

Research  involving  the  use  of  noncontlngent  vestibular  stimulation  with  premature 
infants  and  nonhandicapped  newborns  and  preambulatory  infants  has  indicated: 

1)  vestibular  stimulation  has  a  significant  pacifying  effect  (Komer  & 
Thoman,   1972;  Pederson  &  Ter  Vrught,   19  73). 

2)  increased  levels  of  visual  alertness  (Komer  &  Grobstein,   1966;  Komer 
&  Thoman,   19  70). 

3)  increased  levels  of  visual,  auditory,  and  motor  responsiveness  (Neil,  1968). 
.             4)  improved  visual  tracking  (Gregg,  Haffner,  &  Komer,  1976). 

5)  gains  in  cognitive  f<  motor  performance  on  the  Bayley  (Rice,   1977;  Powell, 
1974)  Note:  both  tactile  &  vestibular  input  were  provided  in  these  studies. 
Barnard  &  Bee  (1983)  also  recently  reported  cognitive  gains  on  the  Bayley. 

6)  gains  in  motor  and  reflex  development  -  improvement  in  head,  neck,  and 
trunk  control  were  noted,  as  well  as  gains  in  righting  reactions  (Clark, 
Kreutzberg,  &  Chee,   19  77). 

7)  increased  levels  of  smiling  (Freedman  &  Boverman,  1966). 

Research  involving  the  use  of  noncontlngent  vestibular  stimulation  with  handicapped 
children  has  shown: 


1)  increases  in  "looking"  behavior,  vertical  head  movements,  and 
environmental  contact  among  nonambulatory  profoundly  retarded 
individuals  (Lan desman- Dwyer  &  Sackett,   19  78). 

2)  improved  motor  performance,  in  particular,  in  the  area  of  head  control, 
among  preambulatory  Down's  children  (Kantner,  Clark,  Allen,  &  Chase,  1976) 

3)  gains  in  motor  and  reflex  development  among  young  cerebral  palsied 
children  (Chee,  Kreutzberg,  &  Clark,   19  78). 

4)  decreased  levels  of  self-injurious  behavior  among  profoundly  retarded 
persons  (Wells  &  Smith,   1983).  Note:  both  tactile  &  vestibular  input 
were  provided  in  this  study. 

Although  everyday  experience  suggests  that  movement  experiences  are  reinforcing, 
only  a  single  study  has  been  reported  involving  exploration  of  the  reinforcing 
properties  of  contingently  applied  vestibular  stimulation.  Freeman,  Frankel,  and 
Ritvo  (1976)  found  that  both  autistic  children  and  children  with  mild  to  moderate 
retardation  were  reinforced  by  rocking  at  various  frequencies. 


A  Study  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Vestibular  Stimulation 
as  a  Relnforcer  with  Profoundly  Retarded/Multiply  Handicapped  Children 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  explore  the  relative  reinforcing  properMe 
of  vestibular  stimulation,  compared  to  food  reinforcement,  praise,  visual,  and  audLo^y 
reinforcement.     Subjects  were  six  nonambulatory  children  with  profound  retardation 
and  cerebral  palsy,  ranging  in  age  between  six  and  nine  vears.     The  children  were' 
trained  to  manually  operate  a  pressure  sensitive  adaptive  switch  which  provided  access 
to  reinforcement.     Following  training,  children  were  exposed  sequentially  to  the  follow! 
reinforcers:  a)muslc,  b)praise.  c)a  multicolored  plnwheel.  d)food.  and  e)swinging  in 
an  adaptive  swing  (Community  Playthings  #E45).     Music,  visual,  or  vestibular 
stimulation  were  provided  for  10  second  intervals  contingent  upon  each  operation  of 
the  adaptive  switch.     Praise  (e.g.,  "Good  work.  Good  pressing  the  switch"),  and  food 
reinforcement  were  also  provided  contingent  upon  operation  of  the  adaptive  switch 

As  indicated  in  Tables  #1-6,  vestibular  stimulation  was  reinforcing  for  all  * 
children.  Vestibular  stimulation  appeared  to  be  a  more  potent  relnforcer  than  the 
other  reinforcers  studied  for  four  of  the  six  subjects. 
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Abstract  by  Robert  S.  Baker 
UK  Medical  Center,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Eye-Pressing  by  Visually  Impaired  Children,  by  J.  E.  Jan,  R.  D.  Freeman,  A.Q. 
McCormick,  E.P.  Scott,  W.D.  Robertson,  and  D.E.  Newman,  Developmental  Medicine  and 
Child  Neurology  25:755-762,  1983. 

Many  children  with  visual  Impairaents  exhibit  one  or  more  types  of  self-injurious 
behavior,  such  as  rocking,  head-rolling,  body-swaying,  twirling,  tapping, 
hand-flapping,  eye-pressing,  gazing  at  light,  rapid  blinking,  waving  their  fingers 
between  their  eyes  and  a  bright  light,  hyperventilation,  sniffing,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  stereotyped  mannerisms.  In  this  article  the  authors  describe  the 
various  forms  of  visual  self-stimulation  and  speculate  about  the  neurophysiology,  as 
well  as  summarize  their  results  with  children  who  demonstrate  prolonged 
eye-pressing. 

Eye-pressing  depends  on  the  onset  of  visual  impairment,  the  age,  the  degree  and 
quality  of  residual  light,  type  of  ocular  abnormality,  and  the  presence  of 
additional  handicaps.  The  authors  note  that  children  with  bilateral  optic  nerve 
defects  never  press  their  eyes,  whereas  those  with  retinal  disorders  tend  to  press. 
Furthermore,  the  globes  become  sunken  and  air  pockets  lie  between  orbital  rims  and 
the  overstretched  soft  tissue  of  the  globe. 

Visual  self-stimulation  is  very  difficult  to  stop  and  frequently  parents  are  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  to  break  the  habit.  Since  visually  impaired  children  tend  to 
stimulate  themselves  mostly  when  they  are  bored,  tired,  or  sleepy,  introducing  other 
activities  to  keep  the  hands  busy  diminishes  the  behavior.  The  physiologic  demand 
for  self-stimulation  lessens  with  increased  age;  children  do  not  press  as  intensely 
and  they  voluntarily  suppress  the  habit  because  they  are  more  concerned  about 
conforming  socially. 

COMMENTS 

Ophthalmologists  have  long  asssuraed  that  blind  children  press  their  eyes  in  order  to 
induce  phosphenes,  fulfilling  the  drive  to  obtain  visual  sensations.  However,  the 
interpretation  of  eye-pressing  in  the  broad  context  of  the  patient's  disease  process 
and  behavior  has  not  been  simplified  by  their  theory.  Even  casual  observation  has 
linked  frequent  eye-pressing  with  the  repetitive  mannerisms  of  the  retarded  or 
emotionally  disturbed  child.  This  paper  does  not  remove  the  complexities  in 
understanding  this  entity,  but  it  provides  useful  Information  about  eye-pressing 
unobtainable  by  observation  of  only  occasional  cases. 

Of  fundamental  importance  is  the  observation  that  only  visually  impaired  children 
engage  in  eye-pressing.  Although  children  with  psychiatric  and  intellectual 
handicaps  may  hit  their  eyes  (more  frequently  they  will  hit  other  parts  of  their 
face  or  head),  they  do  not  press  unless  there  is  an  associated  visual  problem.  All 
children  who  do  exhibit  the  distinct  mannerism  of  eye-pressing  must  be  assumed  to 
have  a  visual  handicap.  Understanding  the  abnormalities  that  are  associated  with 
eye-pressing  is  a  more  complex  problem. 


The  authors'  organization  of  the  multitude  of  associated  variables  is  uniquely 
useful.  They  characterized  the  visually  Impaired  children  without  nannerlsas  as 
tending  to  have  useful  sight,  acquired  ocular  disorders,  average  Intelligences, 
normal  neurological  examination,  and  no  additional  handicaps.  The  corollary  is  that 
when  eye-pressing  is  seen,  all  the  above-mentioned  associations  must  be  thought  of 
and  looked  for.  The  tendency  to  be  associated  with  other  abnormalities  would  tend 
to  liken  eye-pressing  to  other  repetitive  mannerisms  seen  in  handicapped  children. 
However,  the  authors  point  out  that  visual  self-stlmulatlon  Is  distinct  from  other 
mannerisms  In  that  It  Is  Influenced  mostly  by  early  onset  and  severity  of  visual 
Impairment  and  type  of  ocular  pathology.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  has  the  early 
onset  of  severe  visual  Impairment  of  retinal  origin  Is  apt  to  engage  In  frequent 
intense  eye— pressing  even  if  his  Intellectual  and  neurological  development  is  normal 
or  near  normal.  The  authors  offer  a  clinical  pearl  in  the  observation  that  children 
blind  from  optic  nerve  or  cortical  disease  never  press  their  eyes  and  those  with 
retinal  disease  have  the  highest  Incidence  of  pressing. 

These  observations  may  be  useful  in  a  number  of  individual  clinical  situations.  For 
instance,  a  blind  child  without  evidence  of  associated  abnormalities  who  is  engaging 
in  frequent  and  intense  eye-pressing  should  be  suspected  of  having  a  severe  amount 
of  visual  impairment,  and  a  retinal  etiology  should  be  looked  for.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  a  child  with  multiple  handicaps  and  obvious  severe  visual  impairment  is  not 
engaging  in  any  eye— pressing,  optic  nerve  or  cortical  disease  should  be  suspected. 
If  a  blind  child  has  a  sudden  unexplained  increase  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
eye-pressing  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  clinician  should  recall  that  this  behavior 
may  reflect  emotional  stress  and  make  appropriate  inquiries. 

It   is   interesting   to   note   that  eye— pressing  Increases  when  a  child  is  listening 

intently.  This  is  in  contrast  with  other  mannerisms  which  generally  decrease  with 
greater  attention  and  further  serves  to  remove  this  repetitive  phenomenon  from  the 
large  group  of  nonvisual  mannerisms.  There  are  several  areas  of  the  brain  where 
information  from  the  visual  and  auditory  systems  overlap.  Phosphenes  and  even  more 
complex  visual  experiences  can  be  produces  by  sound,  indicating  the  close  linkage  of 
these  two  senses  which  we  usually  consider  to  be  separate.  It  may  be  that  the 
production  of  phosphenes  increases  the  child's  ability  to  attend  to  aural 
stimulation  by  changing  the  electrical  activity  in  one  of  these  overlapping 
association  areas. 

Documentation  of  the  soft  tissue  and  bony  abnormalities  that  ray  be  produced  by 
long-term  intense  eye-pressing  raises  the  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  alter  this 
behavior.  The  authors  correctly  point  out  that  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
Attention  to  the  child's  emotional  needs  and  encouragement  to  keep  active  will  be 
the  most  fruitful  maneuvers. 
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